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NOTE 


Tuts volume has been produced under the direction 
of the Hadden Memorial Committee as part of 
their tribute to a friend who showed a genius for 
friendship, and who, as his sermons reveal, had 
also a message for a wider circle. 

In the task of selecting these sermons and re- 
vising the proofs I have been greatly assisted by 
the Rev. H. F. B. Compston, Lecturer in Hebrew 
at King’s College, London, who was for several 
years Mr. Hadden’s colleague at St. Mark, North 
Audley Street. As the manuscripts contained no 
references for the frequent quotations, we have 
made ourselves responsible for the footnotes, such 


as they are. 
E. H. PEARCE. 


Tue VicaraGE, 
Kine Epwarp Sr., E.C., 
November, 1910. 
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MEMOIR 


Roperr Henry Happen, a selection of whose sermons 
forms the main body of this memorial volume, was born 
in Liverpool on the 6th of May, 1854, and died very 
suddenly in London on the 11th of June, 1909. Those 
who would understand the man—and he is one whom his 
friends are continually studying in retrospect—must keep 
Liverpool and London in their minds. Hadden was 
essentially the devout lover of great cities. No Sabine 
farm, no terrarum angulus, drew him from the great centres 
where the interest of life seemed keenest and the problems 
of existence most complicated. When he took a holiday, 
and he was rarely away for more than a week or two at a 


time, he chose some Liverpool or London on the Con- 
tinent ; for, if he could have made a solitude, he would 
not have called it peace. 

It will appear in the course of these pages that in other 
respects the influence of Liverpool on his mental and 
spiritual development was not according to expectation. 
His father, Mr. Robert Hadden, J.P., was a well-known 
citizen of Liverpool, whose partnership with the late Sir 
John Willox in the successful management of the Liver- 
pool Courier and other Conservative papers gave him an 
ample competence and a share in some well-selected real 
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property in that city. Mr. Hadden, senior, was a quiet, 
shrewd man, whose dealings with the strong character of 
his son were marked by great prudence. The respect of 
each for the convictions of the other was profound, and, 
though the ground common to both was somewhat small, 
it was impossible to hear Hadden either address his father 
or speak of him without realizing that his pzetas, while 
never demonstrative, was quite fundamental. His mother 
was before her marriage Miss Baugh, a lady of Welsh 
descent and strong religious convictions. The family 
consisted of two sons and a daughter, and one of the two 
personal griefs which fell to Hadden in the course of a 
singularly unclouded life was the premature death of his 
brother Walter, a physician of great promise, who 
succumbed to pneumonia. 

Hadden seldom spoke of his boyhood. He was of those 
who develop early, and on whom manhood comes “at 
one stride.” His father sent him first to Merchant 
Taylors’ School at Crosby, and afterwards to King 
William’s College in the Isle of Man, making, in fact, 
just the choice which might be expected of a Liverpool 
citizen whose social ambitions for his son were as modest 
as his own manner of life. Hadden would sometimes 
speak with interest of Manx affairs and people, but few 
ever heard him discuss his experiences at King William’s 
College, and he had no athletic tastes. His time for 
proving his powers of development came at Oxford, 
where, I know not whether by his own choice or his 
father’s, he entered at Merton College, having previously 
matriculated at St. Mary Hall. Those who want to 
realize the somewhat aristocratic and easy-going ideals of 
the members of Walter de Merton’s foundation in 1873 
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and the following years should study them as they are 
described in one of the most notable biographies! of 
modern times, from the standpoint of the then most 
notable person on the tutorial staff. But Hadden has left 
his own impressions of Merton and of Creighton in a 
sermon delivered at St. Mark’s after the Bishop’s death. 
They are worth giving here as they stand in his manu- 
script : 


Perhaps I knew the late Bishop of London with a less 
broken intimacy and for a longer time than most people— 
nearly 27 years. He was my tutor at Merton. In those 
days Merton was not a college of strenuous intellectual 
life, but it was a society of very pleasant persons, most of 
them fond of sport and ease and good fellowship, some 
of them not too inclined to submit to discipline. The 
Warden? was a very old man, and the administration of 
the college rested wholly with Mandell Creighton. His 
influence was boundless. He made no show of authority, 
and a few words, half grave and half gay, were always 
sufficient to curb the most turbulent undergraduate. 
There was not a man in the college who would not 
have done anything for him. I shall never forget his 
last sermon in chapel. A certain celebration, hallowed 
to several generations of Merton men, had been forbidden 
by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors ; it was decided to 
defy the prohibition. No secret was made of the inten- 
tion to resist, and Creighton dealt with it on the following 


1 Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. By his wife. 1905. 
Voli. p. sof. 

2 Robert Bullock Marsham, D.C.L. His jubilee as Warden 
was kept in 1876, the year Hadden was President of the Union. 
The address delivered to Dr. Marsham on the occasion is the 
first document pasted into Hadden’s cuttings-book; possibly 


he was concerned personally in the presentation. 
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Sunday. He asked men not to confuse pride in the 
traditions of the college with a spirit of obstinacy, re- 
minded them that he, too, had been a Merton under- 
graduate, and asked them for his sake, as his parting 
request [he was leaving Oxford for Embleton], to abandon 
the project. His victory was immediate and complete. 


It can be easily discerned at this distance that Hadden 
was no sportsman, though he coxed the Merton boat. He 
was drawn rather to the Union, and laid the foundations 
of those sociable and conversational habits which in after 
life made him one of the most ‘“clubbable” men, and 
perhaps quite the most “clubbable” parson, in London. 

This feature in his life will perhaps justify some details 
about his connexion with the Oxford Union, which, 
indeed, have an added interest in the light of subsequent 
events. He became a member on February 5, 1874, the 
earliest possible moment, as at that time men were not 
admitted to membership in their first term. Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, Balliol, was elected to the chair on March 14 
for the summer term. It therefore happened that 
Hadden’s first intervention in the business of the Union 
occurred under the future Prime Minister’s presidency. 
“Mr, Hadden, Merton,” say the minutes, “informed the 
Treasurer that certain members of the University and 
other Residents of Oxford who are not members of the 
Union have of late been using the Rooms of the Society, 
and requested him to say what steps he would take under 
these circumstances, 

“The President replied that if he could discover the 
parties who have thus infringed the Rules of the Society, 
he would take steps to prosecute them.” 

There are already prophecies of a Home Secretaryship 
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going before on the man who makes this answer, but 
equally in Hadden’s case there is foretaste of a tendency 
to be zealous for rules and privileges, which is again 
apparent in a subsequent question of his during “ private 
business,” when “Mr, Hadden, Merton, asked if the 
notice of the horse-races by the Proctors ought to be 
-on the Walls,” 

His first speech in a debate was made on the same day 
as the question about the intrusion of unauthorized persons 
within the sacred portals of the Society. Late in the 
evening he rose to oppose a motion deprecating the 
“extreme and increasing popularity of Ephemeral Litera- 
ture”’ with its tendency to “the corruption of morals, 
the deterioration of intellect, and the debasement of the 
English tongue.” It was, perhaps, in consistency with 
his attitude towards this question that in a discussion on 
the admission to the library of Ouida’s Under Two Flags, 
as to which Mr. Asquith contended that the House had 
acted foolishly in accepting previous productions from the 
same fertile pen, and that “literary merit was the only 
test of the value of a book here,” Hadden gave his vocal 
support and his vote to Ouida. 

The first motion for which he was personally responsible 
dealt with “the Ultramontane claims,” and deprecated any 
alarm. In June, 1875, he moved “that the House retains 
unshaken confidence in the present Government” (Mr. 
Disraeli’s Second Administration). In February, 1876, 
he proposed “ That in the opinion of this House it is un- 
desirable that Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill should 
become law.” Add to this his support, against Mr. 
Asquith, of a motion for the Disestablishment and Disen- 


dowment of the Church of England, and it will be realized 
b 
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that there is some psychological interest in a review of his 
attitude as an undergraduate towards questions which he 
afterwards looked at with other eyes. 

He was elected to the Committee of the Union in 
March, 1875, was sub-treasurer under “Mr, A. Milner, 
Balliol,” during the Lent term of 1876, and on June 8 of 
that year was elected President, his opponents being Mr. 
L. A. Montefiore, Balliol, and Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller, 
New.! 

So far, then, he had remained true to the paternal 
Toryism. He would sometimes refer with a certain relish 
to the days when he had upheld the rightfulness of the 
present connexion between Church and State against the 
eloquent and severe iconoclasm of men with whom he 
was afterwards in close association. He was already a 
deliberate and incisive speaker, but presidency of the 
Union is something more than an evidence of oratorical 
art, and depends in a large measure on personal character- 
istics. Certainly his election to the chair was the event 
in his life at Oxford which gave Hadden most pleasure. 
It more than consoled him for the fact, which he himself 
could easily have averted, that a third class in the Honour 
School of Modern History was all that stood to his credit 
in the way of academic distinction. “Those who heard 
him preach, or who may read the sermons that are here 
printed, will have no difficulty in assigning to him his law- 
ful and right place in the world of letters and of erudition. 
As far as the humanities go, he had a firm regard for 
scholarship, and spoke with sincere respect of those who 


1T am indebted to the courteous Steward of the Union for 
the privilege of making these extracts. E. H. P. 
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possessed its highest diplomas. His own interest lay in 
the study of men and nations, and after he left Oxford he 
added comparatively little to his knowledge either of the 
happenings or of the languages of the times that preceded 
his own, except in so far as such knowledge grew with the 
care and the preparation lavished upon his sermons. 

One other feature of his Oxford life was noted in the 
sympathetic sermon preached at St. Mark’s after his 
death by his old friend and colleague at Aldgate, the Rev. 
J. A. Dodd, rector of South Hackney. Hadden’s incisive 
outspokenness reminded the preacher of Mr. Ruskin, and it 
recalled also an incident which brought the two together. 


Probably some of you know that, when Ruskin was 
a professor at Oxford, he was anxious to teach the 
undergraduates there the dignity and pleasure of manual 
labour. So he devised a scheme for making a road—some- 
where near the village of Hincksey in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford. Whether the road led anywhere I do not 
know, or whether it ever reached its destination, if it 
had any, I cannot say; but at all events for some time 
the Professor used to take out his eager disciples and set 
them to work on this road, himself of course setting 
the example of actual labour. Hadden was one of this 
band of disciples, who used to go out weekly with the 
Professor in his amateur road- making ; and I rather think 
we should find that there were other men among them 
who afterwards made their mark in the world. 


But before he left Oxford he had decided on a career, 
and decided in a way that made his choice obvious to 
others. His Tutor, for instance, was aware of it. It 
was a constant delight to Hadden to remember that one 
day after lecture Creighton had asked him to stay behind 
and had there and then given him an invitation to go 
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with him to Embleton as his curate. The invitation 
was heartily accepted. It is, indeed, quite possible that 
Hadden’s choice of Holy Orders, which was at once as 
surprising and as spontaneous as Creighton’s, was due in 
no small measure to the influence of the man who was 
one day to be his Bishop, and who examined him in 
the History Schools. It would probably be wrong to 
suggest that to the man himself the decision caused 
long or serious difficulty. 

Again, when his mind was made up as to being 
ordained, there must have arisen an inquiry within him 
about the nature of the convictions on which he was 
to build up his message. He had been born in Liverpool, 
but he was no Orangeman, though his objections to the 
Roman position and genius became ineradicable, and 
appeared in some significant stipulations of his will. 
Some of the influences of his boyhood’s home were 
deeply Evangelical, but these also, however affectionately 
he might respect them, passed him by. Indeed, his 
dislike of what is sometimes summed up as “unction”’ 
was rooted and instinctive. ‘‘ He was the sworn foe,” as 
has been truly said! about him, “of unrealities and of 
realities which ought not to be. But in proportion 
as he hated them, he loved the realities which deserved 
to be such; he was no enemy to feeling which was 
spontaneous and genuine, so long as it was in place.” 
Of his aloofness from the ideals and the postulates of 
the Tractarian party in the Church of England his 
sermons bear considerable evidence, and it io probable 
that the attitude was his from the first. 


‘In the Dean of Peterborough’s Memorial Sermon, p. 3. 
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Therefore when “circumstances intervened ’’—the 
phrase is his own—to prevent him from following Man- 
dell Creighton to the far North of England, Hadden was 
without a clear intimation of the way that he should take 
in the choice of a curacy, and found himself accepting a 
title from the Rev. J. W. Ayre, a High Churchman, and 
vicar of St. Mark, North Audley Street. He was ordained 
deacon on December 23, 1877, and preached his first 
sermon as curate the same evening in the very church 
where, as vicar, on the Sunday before his death he 
preached his last. ‘The parish had been carved in 1828 
out of St. George’s, Hanover Square. In common with 
many districts of Central London, it has since that day 
experienced a considerable clearance. Particularly in the 
part that lay between North Audley Street and Duke 
Street there were formerly some of the most dilapidated 
tenement houses in London, “ inhabited,” as Hadden used 
to say, “by a population which corresponded to its sur- 
roundings.” ‘The rest consisted of the seats of the mighty 
in Grosvenor Square and on towards the Park. For the 
moment we may leave it, which was just what Hadden 
himself did. ‘He would sometimes speak of his West-end 
curacy as having been of a few weeks’ duration ; in actual 
fact it lasted for six months. ‘Then he found a mu/ieu and 
an incumbent much more to his mind in St. George’s-in- 
the-East and the Rev. Harry Jones, afterwards Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. “There is no need to describe St. George’s- 
in-the-East as it was then or as it is now after years of 
gradual improvement. Its character, ecclesiastically and 
socially, was known and read of all men, and a man who 
left Grosvenor Square for such a neighbourhood, when his 


personal circumstances would have enabled him to please 
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himself, was making a choice which had higher sanctions 
than those of self-pleasing. Mr. Harry Jones, who closed 
his meritorious life as rector of St. Vedast Foster in the 
City, was a bluff, breezy Broad Churchman, who served 
the Church in the slums when his own choice might have 
suggested a rural “squarson’s” life in his Suffolk home. 
Hadden described! him as “a prince among parochial 
clergymen,” who taught “a long line of young men... 


privileged to serve him” 


the lessons of ‘punctuality, 
precision, attention to details.” 2 

It was as curate of St. George’s that with several men 
of like sympathies and similar standing he started the 
“Curates’ Alliance,” whose object was to improve the lot 
of the unbeneficed, and incidentally to organize public 
protests against the sale of advowsons. He and two 
friends made it their business to watch the advertisements 
of this traffic, to attend at ‘okenhouse Yard whenever a 
benefice was up for auction, and to provoke attention to 
what they held to be an abuse. “They had their organ in 
the press. It was called The Church Reformer, and its 
motto was a familiar quatrain dear to Hadden’s heart : 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 


In England’s green and pleasant land. 


1Cf. St. Botolph, Aldgate. The Story of a City Parish. By 
A, G. B, Atkinson. (Grant Richards. 1898.) Chap, x. 

"Those who want to know more of his surroundings in this 
parish should consult Hadden’s first publication, 4 East-End 
Chronicle. (Hatchards. 1880.) It is eloquent of his care for 
the social conditions of the people. 
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It had a short life but a merry one, for it was carefully 
circulated in any parish where the advowson was known 
to have been recently up for sale. 

To his St. George’s days belonged also his first associa- 
tion with Friendly Societies, especially the Foresters. 
He became a member of the Court “Princess Royal,” 
which met in St. George’s, but not, as he would often 
recall, in a public-house. His interest in this matter 
passed with him to Aldgate, where he started a juvenile 
and an adult court, but parochial troubles militated against 
their success. He remained till his death closely associated 
with the Clergy Friendly Society, of which he was one of 
the founders. 

It may be taken, then, for certain that the two years 
which were passed at St. George’s-in-the-East had a 
decisive effect in setting the type of Hadden’s views, 
alike as to churchmanship and as to politics. No doubt 
William Rogers carried on the process which Harry Jones 
began, but no subsequent influence was capable of pro- 
ducing any modification of Hadden’s ecclesiastical position. 
The greatest change in its history—greater because more 
voluntary and less engineered than the Reformation 
passed over the Church of England during the 


itself 
thirty years that separated Hadden’s curacy under Mr. 
Harry Jones from his sudden death. ‘There were many 
features in that change which he wholly resented ; many 
principles underlay the change from which he profoundly 
dissented; but his remedy was not a plunge into that 
controversial theology which would have answered naturally 
to the pugnacious confidence of his natural man ; rather, 
he held quietly on his way, not even adopting the East- 


ward position after the Lincoln judgment, and regarding 
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“enthusiasm” with more sympathy but scarcely less 
caution than you may find in some Georgian opponent of 
John Wesley or George Whitefield; indeed, with how 
much more of sympathy may be judged from the little 
volume entitled Church and Chapel: Sermons on the Church 
of England and Dissent,s which Hadden edited, and to 
which Dean Stanley, who was dead before its publication, 
wrote an introductory essay. 

Equally the Toryism of the Merton undergraduate 
passed into the Liberalism of the East-end curate, never 
to reappear save in a certain anxiety, discernible in his 
closing years, about the oncoming influence of Socialism 
and of Labour upon the party to which he was faithful all 
through the “lean years” of its exclusion from office. 
This is a sketch of a friend, not a philosophy of social and 
political consistency, and it is not the writer’s business to 
explain why a man, whom social problems drove at 
five-and-twenty in defiance of paternal influence into 
ardent Liberalism, should at the age of fifty shoot out that 
well-known lip and shake his head, saying, ‘I distrust 
these Christian Social Union chaps.” 

In 1880 he became colleague of the Rev. William 
Rogers, rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. There is no 
need here for a biography of that remarkable man, of whom 
Hadden spoke constantly and with unwavering affection 
as long as life lasted. For him a reference to “Mr, 
Rogers” or “the old Rector ’—he never troubled to use 
the prebendal title 


settled all questions and pointed all 
conversation. “Lhe old man’s habits of dress were repro- 


duced in the younger. His genial outlook upon life, his 


1 London, Smith, Elder & Co. 188r. 
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friendships with eminent personages, even with those who 
stood upon the steps of the throne, his keen interest in 
elementary education, his desire for reform in the admini- 
stration of charitable foundations, and his perpetual delight 
in London as a sphere of work and a centre of interest— 
all these found a response in the steady process of 
Hadden’s development. The Dean of Peterborough, 
who was his colleague for three years, “as with one heart 
and one mind, with no hitch and no jar,” has described 
Mr. Rogers! as “a clergyman who was a man among 
men, a man-maker, and a Christian who was a Christian 
in deed never less than in word,” and has coupled Hadden 
with the Rector as “clergymen who in being much more 
than clergymen did their Master’s work as no mere 
clergymen can.” ‘The popular estimate of Mr. Rogers 
was quite otherwise and was quite wrong, and those who 
read Hadden’s sermons as they appear in this volume will 
do him the justice of remembering that several of them 
were originally drafted for the instruction of the Bishops- 
gate congregation, though he re-edited these with infinite 
care for the dwellers in Park Lane. ‘To each he was 
laboriously giving of his best. 

Anyhow, “ whatsoever they did there ”—the quotation 
is due to his friend, Dean Page—“ he was the doer of it.” 
Mr. Rogers, whose courage under his increasing physical 
disabilities was dauntless, and who remained the watchful 
supervisor of every detail, had entire trust in Hadden and 
delegated much to him. And the curate’s association 
with the old Rector caused the younger man to have a 


certain share of his chief’s celebrity. 


1 Memorial Sermon, p. 5. 
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Mention should also be made of a visit which he 
paid to America at the suggestion of Mr. Rogers, 
seeing Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Brooklyn, and Boston. He preached in Phillips Brooks’s 
church, and a reporter remarked that “he made himself 
easily heard at Trinity, though he closed his sentences 
with the characteristic English rising accent,’”’—whatever 
that may be. He escaped the interviewer till he reached 
Boston, and then spoke his mind. He had come as a 
Poor Law worker to see the American charitable insti- 
tutions. “Of your private institutions,” he said, “I 
have formed a distinctly favourable impression, and of 
your public institutions my opinion is the exact opposite.” 
And with characteristic directness he added his reasons. 

On the pastoral side of his work he made friends with 
the people as soon as he had convinced himself of their 
good faith, but in the mind of the pretentious and the 
fraudulent he left the quite pardonable impression that 
he was hard. ‘‘ He was hard when he had scented out 
a job, when he unmasked a sham, when he happened 
upon a shirk.”+ But those who saw him at any time 
when sickness or sorrow touched him nearly could realize 
the tenderness of his heart and the quick response of his 
sympathy. What he chiefly learnt at Bishopsgate, and 
what he carried with him as his remedy for the similar 
problems of Aldgate, was a conviction that sympathy, 
and still more the exhibition of sympathy, fall short of a 
clergyman’s obvious duty. It is for him to see also that 
remedial measures are adopted to meet social and physical 
diseases, and the simplest and most obvious plan to that 


‘Dean of Pete:borough’s Me norial Sermon, p. 6. 
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end is the development on right lines of those agencies 
and endowments which already exist but have, perhaps, 
failed to do efficient service to the community. This 
was Hadden’s passion. He would sometimes say in after 
years, when his promotion was probable, that he could 
endure to be a Dean in the provinces, if the cathedral 
were in a large city and the local charities were in need 
of reform. ‘The sphere to which he passed on leaving 
Bishopsgate gave him just such a chance, and he was 
not the man to neglect it. 

The benefice of St. Botolph, Aldgate, where he was 
appointed vicar early in 1888, has had an involved and 
interesting history, which the curious may find fully set 
forth in a volume which has already been referred to.! 
Hadden was its thirty-seventh vicar, and before 1542, 
stretching back to 1108, there had been at least six and 
twenty heads of the Priory of Holy Trinity. In 1859 
the patronage of the benefice passed from the lay impro- 
priator of the parochial tithes to the Bishop of the diocese. 
The death of the last incumbent, the Rev. J. M. 
Roberton, had occurred in October, 1885. By effluxion 
of time the right of presentation had lapsed from the 
Bishop to the Primate and from the Primate to the Prime 
Minister ; for the process of joining the benefice of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, to that of St. Botolph had been set 
going, and once these schemes are enterprised, even when 
they start under quite favourable auspices, there is no 
knowing who of us will live to see the end of these things 
In this case Hadden lived to see the end, but he had gone 
to Aldgate and left again before the vicar of Holy 

1S. Botolph, Aldgate (v. sup.). Chapter x., which was written 
by Mr. Hadden, is specially taken as my authority here. E.H.P. 
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Trinity, Minories, was safely in receipt of his retiring 
pension. The patronage having lapsed through no fault 
of the Bishop, it was still left to him by the Crown to 
suggest a man for the vacancy. Among Dr. Temple’s 
splendid merits celerity in filling vacancies found no place, 
but he had a sincere and ancient regard for William 
Rogers, who belonged to the noble band that included 
Tait and Jowett, Arthur Stanley and Hugh Pearson, and 
whose zeal for elementary education on a national system 
was entirely after the great Bishop’s heart. Mr. Rogers had 
therefore decided to try what this friendship was worth, 
and to ask that Hadden’s name should be sent in for St. 
Botolph, Aldgate. There are those who can still recall 
the vigorous excitement of the old man as he drove off 
ad hoc to London House, and the joy with which on his 
return he described the manner of his insisting to the 
Bishop that the curate of Bishopsgate was the only man 
in the diocese obviously fit to be vicar of Aldgate. Let it 
be admitted that the arrangement was plainly one which 
tended to the comfort of Mr. Rogers as well as to the 
just promotion of his right-hand man. For Hadden, who 
within a short time married Eva, second daughter of 
Mr. J. Carbery Evans, of Hatley Park, Cambridgeshire, 
took up his residence for the next five years in Devonshire 
Square, so that the old intimacy continued, and there was 
no break in the service that each could render tod the 
other. 

Hadden’s ten years at Aldgate were the most useful 
period of his life, so far as usefulness can be measured by 

‘One paper’s comment on Hadden’s appointment was that 


“it is a terrible slur on a man’s reputation to have pleased 


both Lord Salisbury and Dr. Temple” ! 
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ascertainable results. His power as a preacher increased 
after he left Aldgate, and it is not for his friends to decide 
what were the effects of that increased power on the 
spiritual life of others. But the signs of his work at 
Aldgate remain clear for all to read. 

He happens to have described it himself with that nice 
combination of modesty and self-reliance which was one 
of his marked characteristics. When he entered upon his 
duties he had much more to combat than the effects of a 
two years’ interregnum or the attempts of a churchwarden 
to keep the vicar out of the chair of the vestry. A longer 
inheritance of financial and eleemosynary mismanagement 
had afflicted the parish with “a sort of moral paralysis.” 
“The demoralization was complete.” ‘The place had 
touched an unexampled depth of degradation.” How 
order was evolved out of this confusion must be stated as 
briefly as possible in connexion with the church, the 
schools, and the charities. 

Hadden’s contribution to the improvement of the fabric 
is concerned chiefly with his appreciation of the powers of 
the late Mr. Bentley. He used to say that Cardinal 
Vaughan did not definitely decide on entrusting that 
remarkable man with the erection of the Roman Catholic 
basilica at Westminster until he had himself inspected the 
improvements which Bentley carried out in Aldgate 
Church and in St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. “The exterior of 
the church is unalterable, but within there was a gradual 
and graceful transformation on conservative lines. The 
galleries were lowered and their effect lightened by an 
open balustrade. A chancel was secured without adding 
to the superficial area. “The old high pews disappeared. 


A scheme of decoration in colour and plaster work gave 
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an effect of brightness. An installation of electric light 
followed in due course. It may be added in connexion 
with his relation to the parish church that Hadden, like 
Mr. Rogers, believed in the policy of residence for City 
incumbents. During the vacancy the Corporation had 
acquired a portion of the churchyard for a public improve- 
ment, and the price was finally invested in the provision 
of a convenient vicarage in The Crescent, to which in due 
course he moved with his family from Devonshire Square. 
So much for the church. 

The other two features, the schools and the charities, 
are so intermingled that they may be considered together. 
Hadden found the parish in possession of charitable endow- 
ments amounting to £10,000 a year, of which a fifth part 
was available for eleemosynary purposes and was being 
distributed in doles—the worst possible use to which it 
could be put. The {8000 which went towards educa- 
tion produced exhibitions for secondary education which 
were given by mere favouritism. As a great man 
remarked of the Order of the Garter, there was 
no nonsense about merit. The rest of the income 
was devoted to elementary schools. Here is his own 
description : + 


The parish possessed four voluntary schools in four 
separate buildings without a square yard of playground 
among them. ‘lwo of the buildings were dark, dismal, 
unlovely places, which were afterwards taken over by the 
School Board for temporary purposes, and then found to 
be insanitary. One was an adapted warehouse, and one 
a dwelling-house containing three class-rooms. No school 
was under Government inspection, the Code was un- 


1 St. Botolph, Aldgate (v. sup.), p. 211, 
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known, books, desks, and apparatus had long been out of 
date. I suppose there was no parish in the country which, 


only ten years ago [1888], could show a state of things 
quite like this. 


Hadden’s remedy in the meantime was to invoke the 
aid of the London School Board, on which for a short 
time he sat for Finsbury, with the result that a fine school 
was soon at work in Swan Street, and three out of the four 
City Board Schools were to be found in Aldgate parish, 
His remedy with regard to alleged misfeasance in the 
leasing of some of the trust property was to make a report 
of the fact to the Charity Commissioners, who in their 
turn consulted the Attorney-General, and so the plague 
was stayed. 

But a thorough reform could only come with the com- 
pletion of a large project for the better administration 
of the ancient endowments of the city parishes, in respect 
of which the names of Mr. Bryce, the responsible minister, 
Dean Gregory, always the most revolutionary of ‘Tories, 
and Sir Owen Roberts, the original instigator, deserve to 
be had in remembrance. This took final shape in 
the City Parochial Charities Act, which was passed 
in 1883, and under which a consolidation of the Ald- 
gate charities—thirty separate trusts—came about in 
1891, under the title of the Aldgate Freedom Founda- 
tion. Hadden’s personal contribution to this result was 
no less than his delight in its accomplishment and _ his 
determination to see it well administered. 

Equally, in the struggle for the reorganization of the 
charity founded by Sir John Cass, he bore a definite and 
decisive part. Let us first have his impressions of what 


he found : 
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From.1748 [the date of the first scheme] to 1840 [the 

date of a supplementary Chancery scheme], and from 
1840 to 1895, the story is the same. ‘There is no feature 
of administration which marks even the fitful recognition 
of a spirit of prescience or intelligence. Similar schools all 
over London adapted themselves to new ideas, to admitted 
requirements, to altered social circumstances, but Sir 
John Cass’s school stood still. For nearly a century and 
a half it remained a monument of lost opportunities. 
Educational reformers often cast envious eyes on its wealth, 
but always in vain. It was never the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The annual income, which stood 
at £2300 in 1847, had risen to £3300 in 1854 and 
£5300 in 1868. For some years past it has been over 
{,6000, and in days to come it will reach £30,000. 
This magnificent heritage was in the custody of 21 
self-elected trustees. When a vacancy occurred the place 
was filled by the co-optation of a complacent and sympa- 
thetic admirer; there is no instance of a refusal to accept the 
distinction. Installed for life, impervious to criticism, above 
any effective control—a band of more than brothers, seeing 
eye to eye on all the issues of religious and social move- 
ment, serene in their tenure of the choicest parochial 
patronage—they presented a spectacle at least worthy of 
observation. . . . Where they erred and sinned was not 
in observing the intentions of Sir John Cass, but in refusing 
to learn or be taught what modifications ‘that intelligent 
benefactor would have sanctioned in view of the trans- 
formed social surroundings of his old parish and neighbour- 
hood. ‘They knew not the things that belonged to their 
peace, until the flood came and took them all away.! 


The accuracy and the justice of this vigorous description 
are less to our purpose than the just and accurate reflection 
it affords of the mind of the man who wrote it. Hadden 
was well settled to his work as vicar of ds when 


182. Botolph, Aldgate (wv. sup.), pp. 223- 
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the Charity Commissioners issued their scheme in June, 
1891. “TI was absolutely alone,” he says, “in favouring 
the general principles of the Commissioners’ proposals,” 
and for four years he watched the keen opposition of 
almost every one else in the parish. His own prompt 
action in informing the public through the Press was 
largely responsible for the frustration of a dying and 
despairing effort to have a disproportionate amount of the 

John Cass endowments transferred to Hackney. 
Hadden met this device by a timely letter to the papers 
on the morning of the debate in the House of Commons, 
in which he claimed that “ for just upon seventeen years” 
he had “had some opportunities for forming an estimate 
of local requirements,” and urged that most of the money 
could be well used on the spot. 


I venture (he wrote!) upon the prediction that the 
proposed institute, with its classes, clubs, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, students’ library, and similar features, will 
be as much appreciated by the young people, not only of 
Aldgate and of the Eastern half of the City, but of the 
adjacent districts of Whitechapel, Spitalfields, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, and Horsleydown, as the Regent Street 
Polytechnic is in the West End or the People’s Palace in 


the far east. 


The majority in favour of the scheme, which was in 
charge of Mr. eee Acland, was quite decisive, and no 
one rejoiced more than Hadden to watch the growing 
prosperity of the school and institute that do honour to 
the memory of Sir John Cass. 

But parochial interests were far from enjoying a mono- 
poly of hisattention. His zest for social problems brought 


1S1, Botolph, Aldgate (v. sup.), p. 229. 
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him even in Bishopsgate days on to the Board of Guardians 
in the City, where his memory is still fresh as that of a 
vigorous opponent—and opposition was then badly needed 
—of faulty and mischievous methods of outdoor relief ; 
thence on to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, where he 
was glad to find his purview enlarged to take in the needs 
of a greater London; thence, also, on to the managing 
committee of the Central London Schools at Hanwell, 
where he worked hard in what he conceived to be the 
best interests of the Poor-Law children. 

It happened also that during his Premiership, Lord 
Rosebery—his friend for Mr. Rogers’ sake and the god- 
father of his elder boy—had to nominate a Crown 
representative on the Central Governing Body of the 
City Parochial Foundation created by Mr. Bryce’s Act 
already referred to.1 Here, too, his knowledge of the 
City and his sense of its duty to a wider circle made him 
an enthusiastic and well-informed member of a board 
which has done much for the establishment of a sound 
and extensive system of technical education. He rarely 
missed a meeting of the board or the committees, but 
what made his membership at once appropriate and useful 
was that at the time of his appointment he was the one 
City incumbent on a body which was entrusted with the 
task of a better, more economical, more widely serviceable 
administration of funds that had formerly been frittered in 
petty schemes of City incumbents, whose radius of vision 
stopped short at the circumference of their minute 
parishes. He held office on this useful body till his 
death. It served still to connect him with the City which 


1 Vide supra, p. Xxix. 
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he loved. Largely out of the same desire he took up his 
freedom and joined the ancient livery of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. He had reached a Wardenship 
‘in that guild, and was almost on the step leading to the 
Worshipful Master’s chair when the end came. 

One other feature of his Aldgate days was of more 
public concern. Among the eminent men who were apt 
to consult Mr. Rogers was Mr. Walter, the proprietor of 
The Times. One such consultation was concerned with 
the ecclesiastical news inserted in the paper. Ought it 
not to be developed, instead of being left to the Church 
weeklies, which are only read by a section of the popula- 
tion? If so, is it not of sufficient importance and intricacy 
to be placed, like the naval, military, financial, and 
scientific departments, under the charge of an expert? 
In that case, what sort of man should he be? Mr, Rogers 
cut short the last inquiry and provided his reply to the 
rest by saying, “‘ Hadden’s the man for you,” and for seven 
years, from 1891 to 1898, Hadden was the man. By 
inheritance he was at home in a newspaper office. His 
interest in modern men and modern nations was gratified 
by his opportunities of thus keeping in touch with all the 
world. 

At Printing-House Square, as in other spheres, it fell 
to him to pave ways in which others could tread safely. 
In those days newspapers went to press several hours later 
than the modern race to the provincial breakfast-table 
has made necessary, and it was sufficient that he should 
appear at the office about 10.30 p.m., look through the 
material for the ecclesiastical column, make his comments 
on the correspondence referred to him, write, or superin- 
tend the writing of, an obituary notice of some eminent 
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divine, and get home some time after midnight. His 
merit lay in his power to distribute an even-handed 
justice to various parties and to various interests in spite 
of his own restricted part in ecclesiastical life. In some 
respects he was never a parson’s parson. His friendships 
with-a few of the clergy—the men of the “Brotherhood,” 
the “C.C.,” and the “C.C.C.”—were enthusiastic and 
unswerving, He had, indeed, a genius for devotion to 
the interests of those for whom he cared. But of the 
central activities of Church life, of new efforts at home 
and of movements for expansion abroad, he took little 
account and was even a little suspicious, though at The 
Times office his attitude to all of them always looked 
towards justice. His personal contributions to the daily 
pabulum of the great paper’s readers were not frequent, 
for, though a vigorous thinker, he was hardly a facile 
writer. ‘Che true man in him came out when he placed 
his work in other hands, and henceforth confined himself, 
not to a querulous watchfulness for errors, but to an 
instant recognition of whatever might meet with his 
generous approval. It may be added here that to the 
end of his life he eschewed the more partisan portion of 
the Church Press. He sometimes read the Guardian, 
but, on the other hand, never failed to study the Yablet 
and the British Weekly,—a curious and characteristic 
selection. 

Quite suddenly, in 1898, his whole surroundings under- 
went an unexpected change. ‘That he desired to make 
a move was not known to his friends. “That he coveted 
the particular post that was offered to him is still less 
likely. For himself he was quite content with Aldgate ; 
but his love for his family was a strong element in his 
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nature, and Aldgate is not a Paradise for young children. 
At the back of his mind also there was a conviction, 
which proved to be well-founded, that he had a message 
for the Christian edification of the educated and the 
thoughtful men of a well-to-do West London parish. 
Still it was a strange dispensation which took him back 
to the scene of his first curacy. St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street, had fallen vacant by Mr. Ayre’s death. 
The rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, then, as 
afterwards, consulted with the Bishop, and Dr. Creighton 
urged him to appoint Hadden, whose local knowledge 
made hesitation unnecessary. He could either accept or 
refuse without more ado, and he accepted. “The endow- 
ment of the benefice was small, under £200 a year, and 
pew-rents there, as elsewhere, had begun to decline. 
Mr. Ayre’s long illness had added to the confusion. 
‘The week-end exodus was bringing on the weekly 
desolation in the streets that has since become so familiar. 
Hadden as a pastoral administrator was in a class by 
himself. First of all, he would give all possible infor- 
mation about the church and its services to everyone in 
the parish, and for this the parish magazine was the 
natural medium. But Hadden’s magazine was also in a 
class by itself. It consisted of a letter which began “My 
friends,” and closed with “ Your faithful friend, R. H. 
Hadden.” It included occasional statements as to the 
exact details of his official stipend; the amalgamation of 
the various agencies into a provident institution, which he 
superintended in person every Monday morning, welcom- 
ing the people out of the tenements and discussing the 
future of their sons and daughters; the various projects, 
in which he again took Mr. Bentley’s advice, for the 
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adornment of the chancel with precious stones of many 
colours; the announcement of coming confirmations, 
generally those held at the Chapel Royal, St. James’, for 
he was made a Court Chaplain by Queen Victoria in 
1897, and was retained as Honorary Chaplain by King 
Edward VII.; occasional, very occasional, appeals for 
money for church adornment or Hospital Sunday or the 
Bible Society ; and, finally, the names of those who had 
been baptised or married during the month. Sometimes 
the last page would be used for a quotation from Dean 
Stanley or Phillips Brooks or John Watson or Adolf 
Harnack, but the magazine to him was no place for 
enlarging on the spiritual relationship between pastor and 
people. He would keep that for private interviews, and 
he would force it upon none. His view would be that 
religion and worship are for the life, not life for the 
religion and the worship. ‘There was, therefore, at what- 
ever cost of denunciation, a reduction in the number of 
each week’s services and celebrations. 

His sermons may speak for themselves, but in their 
printed form they do not reveal the endless care with 
which they were prepared. His men folk, he felt, wanted 
his best, and, please God, they should have it. Here, 
too, his custom was sui generis. Sermons that had been 
originally composed at Bishopsgate and Aldgate were 
taken down and re-edited for North Audley Street, and 
preached again and again in the course of his eleven years’ 
ministry there. Each is thus a complicated palimpsest of 
corrections and refinements and illustrations. 

But his time at St. Mark’s was not all happiness. The 
death of a little daughter in 1903 coincided with a public 
censure of his action in connexion with the re-marriage in 
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church of persons who have a “canonical” spouse living. 
This is not the place in which to argue out that difficult 
question ; but it is the place in which to claim that the 
good faith and the consistency and the anxious con- 
scientiousness were not all on one side. Hadden did 
what comparatively few incumbents would now do, but 
he did it with the requisite Acts of Parliament before him, 
and he faced without flinching the ecclesiastical isolation 
which was the consequence. For the influence of Mr. 
Rogers was strong in death, and it is well to remember at 
this point a passage in Hadden’s tribute to his old friend : 


In a letter from the late Master of Balliol to the late 
Dean of Westminster, not long before Stanley’s death, 
Jowett wrote: “ You and I and our dear friend Hugh 
Pearson, and Rogers and some others, are rather isolated 
in the world, and we must hold together as long as we 
can.” Yes, there was that ecclesiastical isolation ; it is 
idle to disguise it, But he felt it very slightly, if at all, 
and his compensations were of the amplest. He passed a 
very happy life; he died a very happy death, without a 
single misgiving or a trace of fear. 


The circumstances amid which the end came to the 
two men were singularly different, but this paragraph 
suits both cases in the main. Hadden was enjoying the 
happiest period of his life, when the call came as he was 
talking with a dear friend at the- bottom of St. James’s 
Street. He was the minister of a congregation that 
greatly appreciated his powers as a preacher. The party 
in the State, to which his allegiance never wavered during 
its years of adversity, was established in power ; its chiefs 


were his friends, and his views about ecclesiastical men 


14 Sermon in Memory of the late Wiliam Rogers, p. 9. 
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and things were carefully weighed by them for his sake. 
No doubt there would have come in due course some 
such token of their confidence as he could conscientiously 
accept. He was happiest of all in his home life, and in 
the society of a host of men friends, who sometimes 
reflected that he was not as other parsons are, yet never 
doubted that he was a true man, true to the best that was 
in him because true to the Giver of that best. ‘‘ To his 
own Master he standeth or falleth.” 


Siatd Eee ode hone GeNLUN bool in.Y 


Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 


fot, ET OR I, 15. 


Jusv as last Sunday morning the Collect and Epistle 
for the day brought before us the subject of the 
Bible, so year by year on this Third Sunday in 
Advent our attention is directed to the question of 
the Christian ministry. The Collect speaks of the 
ministers and stewards of the Christian mysteries. 
“Let a man so account of us,” says St. Paul in 
to-day’s Epistle, “‘as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.” Let us then 
look at it all for just a few minutes, and try to see 
things clearly. 

The Christian ministry presents itself to our 
modern world in four different ways. The first 
contention is that no form of Church government 
at all was instituted by our Lord Himself, that no 
distinction between laity and clergy is inherent in 

1’Third Sunday in Advent. 
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the Christian economy, that ‘‘no permanent order 
of ministers appears in that spiritual kingdom of 
which He spoke on the hills of Galilee or on the 
slopes of Olivet,” + and that officers of the Christian 
community, when they were appointed, were ap- 
pointed solely for the sake of order and con- 
venience. Another view is that our Lord did 
prescribe some form of Church government, and 
vested it in the Apostles and their successors, the 
elders or presbyters of the sub-Apostolic age. A 
third idea is expressed in our own Prayer Book: 
“Tt is evident unto all men diligently reading the 
holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time [not, be it observed, from our 
Lord’s] there have been three Orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church.” The fourth contention is 
that of the Church of Rome—a church subject 
in every department of faith and morals to a priestly 
caste, itself under the supreme and final control of 
an infallible temporal and spiritual sovereign—the 
Pope. Of these four ideas, it is this last alone 
which can find no root of justification in the pages 
of the New Testament or in the history of the first 
three hundred years of the Christian era. 

What does emerge from the Gospel story is that 
‘amongst the gifts which our Lord gave to man- 
kind during his life on earth, the Christian ministry, 

TA. P. Stanley, Christian Institutions. 1884. “po 245. 
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as we now possess it, is not one. He gave us,” 
it has been pointed out, ‘‘during the years of 
His earthly manifestation, that which was far 
greater.... He gave us Himse/f—Himself in 
His life, in His death, in His mind, in His 
character, in His immortal life in which He lives 
for ever....-! The Twelve Apostles whom He 
chose had no successors who, like themselves, had 
seen the Lord Jesus and tarried with Him; even 
St. Paul could not claim the same experiences 
as had been vouchsafed to St. Peter and St. James 
and St. John. As with the Twelve, so with 
the Seventy. ‘The Disciples that went forth at 
the Lord’s command into the cities of Palestine 
were soon gathered to their graves, and no order 
ot the same kind or of the same number came in 
their stead. They went out once, and returned 
back to their Master, to go out no more.” * There 
is nothing surprising in this: indeed, it harmonizes 
with the whole tenor of the Gospel story. Our 
Lord’s mission was essentially spiritual ; His aim 
was to set forth a new revelation of human life 
and a higher estimate of human destiny ; there can 
be no suggestion that He ever concerned Himself 
about machinery. ‘‘It was hearts, not external 
conditions, that He sought to reform.” He was 
the Divine Idealist, and for that very reason there 


1Stanley : ibid, p. 246. 
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is very little in His teaching of what 1s called dogma. 
The Lord’s Prayer was His one contribution to the 
treasury of public or private devotion ; the only 
ordinances which He founded were Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper; of fixed, concrete, permanent 
organization in any other direction He prescribed 
none and left not a, trace. 

As we pass to the Apostolic age there comes a 
change. St. Paul presents to the Christian com- 
munities a code of doctrine and insists on a scheme 
of salvation. Our Lord had spoken mainly of the 
Kingdom of God ; with St. Paul it is almost always 
the Church. ‘‘Church” sometimes means the 
whole body of believers, but not less prominent is 
the idea of a group of Christians in this or that 
particular place. It was in association with the 
restricted, not with the general, meaning of the 
term that the notion of a settled ministry began 
to take shape. Of the terms used to denote the 
officials of that ministry it is possible within these 
few minutes to say only a word. There were 
apostles, not limited to the Twelve; there were 
prophets, holding an office which soon altogether 
disappeared ; there were presbyters or elders—most 
certainly in no respect answering to a sacerdotal 
order ; there were deacons—persons concerned with 
the minor details of daily administration; there 
were, too, deaconesses, evangelists, pastors, teachers 
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—at least we find the words. It would look as if, 
at first, each local church, independent and complete 
in itself, possessed several of these officers, but 
there is no room for certainty. What has baffled 
the learning of the ages is to define and delimit 
with exactness the functions of a ministry so graded, 
and to assign to each member of it a definite and 
impregnable place. 

It is not until we get to very late writings of 
the New Testament—the Pastoral Epistles—that 
we really encounter “‘the Bishop.” No honest 
preacher ought to disguise that these documents 
have been, and are, seriously, almost fiercely, chal- 
lenged, in respect of their date, authorship, and 
authority, but even in the Pastoral Epistles the 
bishop as we think of him nowadays is not to be 
found. The name is there, but no episcopal order, 
no indication that any church had or needed its 
own bishop, least of all the idea of a hierarchy 
superintending associations of local churches. All 
that came later, and in this way. In Palestine, in 
Greece, in Asia Minor, in North Africa the Primi- 
tive Church found itself face to face with the polity 
of the Roman Empire, and it was natural—indeed 
inevitable—that the order, the system, the method, 
which marked the organization of the secular power 
should come to find some counterpart in the 
Christian ministry. The Church was an apt learner. 
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The maintenance of discipline became an art. The 
relief of the poor took business-like shape. The 
general work of philanthropy passed under official 
supervision. Teaching and preaching were re- 
stricted to those with special gifts. Gradually 
but surely the separate functions of the Christian 
ministry were dictated by the state of society 
and the spirit of the age, and perhaps by 
the year 200—without doubt within fifty years 
of it—-we encounter each Christian community 
under the superintendence of a gradation of 
spiritual officers. At the head was the Bishop, 
and the Bishop stood for the community. The 
community was no longer a single congregation, 
but a group of associations—a see or diocese. All 
communities were component parts of a confedera- 
tion, co-extensive with the Empire itself, which 
styled itself the Universal or Catholic Church. 
But the clouds began to gather, and trouble— 
to last from then to now—was at hand. An old 
age passed away. Paganism feebly tottered to its 
fall. The spiritual teachings of Christ became 
overwhelmed by a score of theological contro- 
versies. ‘A world of Syrian peasants gave place 
to a world of Greek philosophers.” Church and 
State joined hands, but the Church saw its chance, 
and took it. Then ensued bitter strife between the 
episcopate and the Imperial Power. There was a 
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vital and organic separation of ecclesiastical persons 
as a class apart. An intense caste feeling was 
developed. The clergy withdrew from the whole- 
some sanctions of ordinary life. Exemption was 
demanded from the operation of common law. 
Any enactment of the State which conflicted with 
the decisions of the Church was called upon to give 
way. There was a struggle, and a successful 
struggle, after all the pomp and wealth that fell 
within reach, and at last there arrived an epoch 
when, so it has been put,' the organized Church 
“became the greatest corporation upon earth, 
stronger than the Roman Empire itself in its moral 
influence upon civilized society and hardly inferior 
to it in political power, sitting like a queen upon 
her throne, with her feet upon the necks of kings, 
and using the majesty of her sublime consolations, 
and the prestige of her long traditions, and the 
wealth of her splendid charities, to enslave rather 
than free the world.” 

The culminating point of clerical pretensions was 
reached in the eleventh century. The Pope was 
Hildebrand—Gregory the Seventh—and he set in 
front of the ministerial office a proud, defiant, 
unyielding standard. Himself a coarse, calculat- 
ing, practical person, it has been said that he 

1Cf, E, Hatch, Organisation of the Early Christian Churches. 
woftewts 98) PAPA: 
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nowhere utters an original thought. But that does 
not matter. What does matter is that he had a 
clear view of what he wanted, and that he intrepidly 
inaugurated the middle age of the Christian 
Church. 

“In his great scheme of a theocratic empire it 
became an absolute pre-requisite that the Church 
should hold individual sway over its members, 
itself a compact and mutually supporting body not 
to be diverted from its goal by worldly allurements 
or carnal pre-occupations.”” Pope Gregory’s con- 
ception of the Christian life was dark and for- 
bidding, and the whole structure of his theory of 
religion was based on fear. His teaching as to the 
imputed merits of saints, masses, penance and 
purgatory had, and would have, and was meant 
to have, but one consequence—the entire subjection 
of every human being to the Church, to the priest 
as the minister of the Church, to the Pope as the 
head of the Church. Let there be no mistake 
about it—let us observe it exactly: for one thing, 
every Christian soul from the cradle to the grave 
in abject submission to external guidance—for 
another, the humblest priest, even the worst priest, 
holding in his hand the keys of heaven. 

By and by came the crash. The study of 
Greek, the revival of learning, the invention of 
printing, the emancipation of the human intellect, 
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some favourable political symptoms—out of these 
arose the Reformation, and in England and Scotland 
and Holland and Prussia the Reformation shattered 
the whole position. The Latin races escaped. 

As one surveys the situation to-day, it is note- 
worthy that the priesthood of the Church of Rome 
stands exactly where it did four centuries ago or 
nine centuries ago. Every prerogative, high or 
low, which in that ancient communion has ever 
appertained to the ministerial office is still insisted 
upon with unabated vehemence. ‘The most dismal 
feature of the clerical calling in the Roman Church 
is its ignorance—a studied neglect of the lessons 
of history, a relentless antagonism to the conclusions 
of science, an imperviousness to all the forces— 
spiritual and intellectual—which are moulding this 
modern world. 

When we turn to the Nonconforming Churches 
of this land, to the Churches of Scotland, to the 
Protestant Churches of Europe, to the Churches of 
Puritan stock in the United States and our British 
Colonies, there are hopeful signs of an enlarged 
conception of the Christian ministry. From one 
or other or more of these Churches have come, and 
are still coming, rich contributions to Biblical 
investigation, to ecclesiastical research, to compara- 
tive religion—preachers and teachers with a pene- 
trating insight into social requirements and the 
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wants of the individual soul—examples of wise 
re-adjustments of old methods of Church polity to 
the exigencies of a new era and of young countries. 

One would like to be frankly optimistic about 
the ministry of our own venerable Church. In 
one respect at least that ministry is unsurpassed. 
There are no clergy more devoted, more unselfish, 
more patient than the English clergy. For the 
great mass of them there is no prospect, from the 
day of their ordination onwards, but the certainty 
of a poverty which is all the more poignant because 
it must be concealed. That, of course, is the fault 
of the laity, but the laity do not seem to care. The 
laity of the Church of England might—perhaps in 
their hearts do—plead in extenuation that the 
clergy are not what they used to be, that they are 
becoming a class of their own and by themselves, 
that they are indolently satisfied with presentations 
of religious truth evolved in less enlightened times, 
that in tone of mind, in methods of teaching, in 
the conduct of public worship they are approxi- 
mating to a position which is alien to the national 
temper. 

Be it all as it may, it needs no prophet to foretell 
that in the years that are to come no Church— 
Roman, Anglican, Nonconformist—will flourish 
and abound which claims privileges, new or old, 
against the civil power, which pays more heed to 
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its machinery than to its spiritual mission, which 
refuses to listen to the warnings of the past, which 
sets dogma against enquiry, which is not open to 
new revelations of truth, which denies to its sons 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us all free. 
Meanwhile, and for the rest, ‘‘ Ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hood.” That house has many mansions: the hum- 
blest Christian may press forward and occupy them. 
That priesthood each of us may exercise for himself. 
It dispenses with any human mediator between God 
and man; it knows no obstacle between the Father 
and His child. ‘The attributes are sacred, spiritual, 
sublime—the sacrifices of a meek and quiet spirit, 
of charity and prayer, of praise and thanksgiving, 
of gratitude for all the mercies that have passed 
and of hope for all the years that are to come. 
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Tuomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus. 


ST. JOHN xx. 24. 


YESTERDAY was St. Thomas’s Day. Thomas was 
one of the Twelve. In the earliest extant list of 
them—that given in the basal and most primitive 
evangelical record which we call the Gospel of 
St. Mark—their names are distributed in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, as if nobody was of more 
importance than anybody else. Later on they are 
arranged in three groups of four each, signifying, 
perhaps, some order of seniority or precedence. At 
first Thomas is eighth on the roll, then seventh, and, 
in the last catalogue that we have, his place is sixth. 
Beyond reciting his bare name, the first three 
Evangelists—the Synoptists as they are styled — 
tell us nothing at all about him. Everything that 
we know of him comes from the Gospel of St. John. 
Concerning the date and the authorship, and there- 
fore the authority, of that document, it looks as 


1 Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
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if there will be strife till the end of time; the last 
word of reverent and conservative scholarship 
accepts it as the reminiscences of an old man, a 
friend and follower of the Lord Jesus, writing at 
least fifty years after the Crucifixion. Theauthor of 
the Gospel according to St. John makes mention of 
Thomas seven times in all, three times adding the 
words ‘“‘called Didymus,” which means the Twin. 
He seems to have been a person of thoughtfulness 
and delicate feeling. When the other Apostles 
would have dissuaded the Lord from taking the 
risk of going to Bethany, where Lazarus lay dead, 
Thomas at once declared his desire to share the 
danger—‘“‘ Let us also go, that we may die with 
him.” When at the Last Supper the Saviour made 
the announcement that He would soon become 
parted from the Twelve, it was Thomas who broke 
in with the troubled inquiry—*‘ Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the 
way?” Amid the anxieties and questionings which 
followed the Resurrection he is once more the 
central figure. He was not, the Fourth Gospel 
tells us, with the others when ‘“‘ they saw the Lord.” 
‘The other disciples therefore said unto him, We 
have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, 
Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe. 
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And after eight days again his disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and 
be not faithless, but believing. And Thomas 
answered and said unto him, My Lord and my 
God.” 

That awful and sublime confession—than which 
the Christian annals afford nothing more majestic— 
marks the climax’of his story. Some absurd 
apocryphal literature has been credited to him, and 
divers legends have clustered round his name—as, 
e.g., that he was the Apostle of India, where to this 
day in Malabar “‘the Christians of St. Thomas,” 
as they call themselves, count him as the first 
martyr and evangelist of their country—but, 
beyond the incidents of the Fourth Gospel, we 
really know nothing more of him. In the Church 
of our Lady at Copenhagen, where his statue stands 
with those of the other Apostles, the Danish 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen, has represented him in an 
attitude of ‘‘thought and meditation, with a ruler 
in his hand for the due measuring of evidence and 
argument,” but to the world of religious 
orthodoxy he has appealed with emphasis and even 
severity as the Apostle of Doubt. It has been 
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urged in extenuation that it was the attendant cir- 
cumstances that engendered his misgivings, that at 
the worst his difficulty was transient, that in the 
end his incapacity to believe was exchanged for a 
sincere outburst of boundless adoration. And it 


is all quite true. But the fact remains, says the 


conventional Christian apologist, that he doubted, 
and that, then as now, doubt is sinful. Is that 
quite so? DPoryeu remember with what gentleness 
and strength Tennyson resisted the same suggestion 
as it came to him from his sister, who was to have 
been Arthur Hallam’s bride? -Befere—te-day—is, 
-overffead the 96th canto of Iz Memoriam, especially 


these lines :—- 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


No; the last word is not with those who proscribe 
doubt and call un-belief or non-belief asin. If that 
were so, Rome would reign in triumph over the 
human intellect. We may smile at Papal Bulls, 
we may sigh at the pathetic attempts of the pious 


me 
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and ill-instructed Chief Pastor of Christendom to 
dam the stream of modern thought, we may regard 
with amazement and dismay a venerable com- 
munion which has learned none of the lessons of 
its own history or forgotten them all, but we must 
remember, on the other hand, that from its own 
point of view the Church. of Rome is consistent. 
Yes—Rome 7s consistent; the same always and 
everywhere ; but its consistency is being purchased 
with the very blood of its heart. He who runs 
may read. 
Our Church bears in its body its own scars and 
wounds, but for the intellectual liberty, which is the 
precious heritage of its sons, every thoughtful man 
should indeed be grateful. It needs to be said 
again and again that upon the laity the Church of 
England imposes no tests at all: upon the clergy 
next to none. All this is uppermost in my mind 
just now, because thirty years ago this morning I 
was ordained to the ministry, and thirty years ago 
this evening I preached my first sermon in this 
church. For one third of that period my lot has 
been cast in this placid place: the other twenty 
years I passed amid the stress and the whirl of the 
industrial and commercial life of the other end of 
London. One may just note in passing the steady 
advancement towards a better social order which 
has marked the last generation. Discount it all as 
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heavily as we may, the facts stand out. Education 
has progressed by leaps and bounds ; cheap litera- 
ture has made the masses of the people the intel- 
lectual heirs of the ages; facilities for travel have 
opened up avenues of healthy recreation ; there is 
much less drunkenness and violence, greater thrift 
and more self-respect; the growth of a healthy 
corporate life has gone hand in hand with countless 
philanthropic enterprises. All that, however, just 
by the way. 

What I am thinking of chiefly is the changed 
conditions which have marked essentially religious 
life during this stretch of my ministry. There has 
been a vast widening of men’s outlook. Just 
before my ordination Canon Farrar, as he then was, 
from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, had 
shocked the world of Christian orthodoxy by his 
merciless destruction of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment ; the preacher who would proclaim that 
doctrine to-day must be set down as merely an 
ignorant man. One of the books prescribed for 
the examination of candidates for Holy Orders in 
London in 1877 was Dr. Pusey’s commentary on 
the Book of Daniel. It is a work which makes the 
Christian faith answer with its life for the historical 
accuracy and the prophetical forecasts of that strange 
product of apocalyptic literature: now in 1907 
there is hardly a single conclusion of the then 
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Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford which even 
a second-hand scholar does not summarily and 
without discussion reject. These are but two 
instances of the modification, the readjustment, 
even the negation, of the beliefs and conclusions 
of former days. The process has specially affected 
the Old Testament. The Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch is no longer tenable. It is agreed 
that these books are the result “‘of complicated 
literary processes extending over a long period,” 
that they are composite in their character, that they 
contain frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies, 
that there is an absence of order and continuity in 
the narrative, that they cannot claim to be exact 
history, that the form in which we have them now 
dates only from the fifth century before Christ. It 
is much the same with the Psalms, and the idea that 
David was the author even of many of them is 
quite surrendered. As against this, on the positive 
side the research and criticism of the last generation 
may be said to have renewed and recreated the 
Prophets, and they stand out to-day, in a way 
unknown to our fathers, as moral messengers of 
the Almighty for every age and for every race. 
The New Testament has been less affected, but it 
does not quite stand where it did. The traditional 
view of the fourfold and independent sources of the 
Gospel story has faded away. Mark is recognized 
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as the original narrator, there seems little question 
that Matthew and Luke base their accounts on a 
document which has been lost, the Fourth Gospel 
is admittedly of much later date, and its language 
recognized as coloured by foreign philosophical 
influences. The genius and constructive power of 
St. Paul as a theologian seems to command deeper 
admiration as the years go on, but these later years 
have witnessed a growing impatience with the 
rigidity of his scheme of salvation and a bold 
assertion of the position known as ‘‘Back to 
Christ? 

Side by side with these developments has pro- 
ceeded a searching study of the conditions of the 
earliest Christian communities, an exact scrutiny of 
the rise of an ecclesiastical polity, a resolute deter- 
mination that no Church shall claim any part of its 
organization as essential which cannot be defended 
at the bar of history. 

I wish that I could feel quite happy about our 
own Church of England: it takes its tone neces- 
sarily from its ministry, and that ministry is not 
what it was. Once many-sided, recruited in the 
main from the great seats of learning, it has made 
way for an official and exclusive caste, almost 
seminarist in its characteristics,—the same profes- 
sional garb, the same personal demeanour, the same 
intonation of voice. The teaching function of the 
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clergy has very largely given place to an assiduous 
cult of ceremonial and an insistence upon the most 
minute niceties of worship. We hear a good deal 
more of the Church and a good deal less of the 
Bible. We find a prominence accorded to sacra- 
mental teaching which is certainly not justified by 
our formularies. There is more fuss, too, about 
clerical work, more parade, more machinery—a 
needless condescension to sensational methods, even 
some concessions to vulgarity, a cheap notion that it 
is the function of the Church at any cost to be 
popular. But, apart from all this, in spite of some 
of it, in consequence, too, of some of it, there is 
the rich and abiding consolation that the Name 
which is above all names is high and lifted up. 
Christ reigns. On the battlements of the tower 
of the City Hall of Florence is an inscription, placed 
there over three centuries ago, telling how in the 
City Council, and afterwards in the public assembly 
of the citizens in the great square below, the 
Florentines once solemnly elected Jesus Christ as 
their king. 


Christus vincit : Christus regnat : Christus imperat. 


That is not the way of us cool-headed Londoners. 
But every effort that we share towards a higher 
common life, every quest that we follow towards 
the truth, every stroke of spiritual emancipation 
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and progress that we effect for ourselves or others, 
are tributes to Him who took our nature upon Him, 
and as at this time for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven. 


THE INCARNATION* 


Bur when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman. 


GALATIANS iv, 4. 


TuHERE can be no doubt what St. Paul had in his 
mind when he wrote of ‘‘the fulness of the time.” 
He was a Jew, and the story of his race, with all its 
vicissitudes, was ever present to him. He was a 
Roman, and all around were the evidences of the 
political supremacy of his nation. He was an 
educated man—a moralist, a logician, a philosopher 
—and could measure the intellectual strivings 
which had marked the closing years of the pre- 
Christian era. 

Palestine, where the Saviour of Mankind was 
born, lay at the very centre of the then known 
world, and it has been picturesquely put that ‘‘ the 
City of God is built at the confluence of three 
civilizations.’ Each of these civilizations— 
Jewish, Greek, Roman—helped to complete what 
the Apostle called ‘“‘the fulness of the time.” 


1 Christmas Day. 
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The Jews’ contribution was religious. Idolatry 
mone ether had. st. 1s) trues died) ‘out, but 
legalism and ceremonialism were in the ascen- 
dant, and, as always happens when you offer 
men’s souls husks, there was a demand among 
some of them for rich spiritual food. Devout 
minds were weary of the hair-splitting of the 
Rabbinical schools, of the mere mechanism of piety, 
of the “‘aimless circle of complicated rules,” and 
there were pious hearts that longed for purity and 
peace and a loftier revelation of the divine. Above 
all, there was the expectation, throbbing intensely 
in the heart of every good Jew, of a Deliverer, an 
Emancipator, a Messiah, who, like another and a 
greater Judas Maccabaeus, should at least free their 
race from the Roman dominion. 

What the Greek did for the preparation of the 
world for Christ was done by means of his language. 
It had become by this time a common possession. 
All through the empire it was the recognized 
medium for the exchange of thought. It made 
men of every race feel a sense of intellectual unity. 

The Roman supplied his organized system of 
sound government, fixed laws which had to be 
obeyed, an impartial administration of justice, fair 
play for all religions, new or old. 

These were the three forces which helped to 
mould the world upon which dawned the first 
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Christmas Day. It was a world of contrasts—a 
splendid world, yet a damaged and inadequate 
world. Of permanent moral elements the traces 
were but few: such official religion as existed was 
political and military. Men in the mass felt no 
sense of sin, no need of a Saviour, no hope of a 
hereafter. Still it was an era of anticipation and 
unrest. There was a general desire for information 
about hidden things. Everybody was looking for 
some vast change. There was a misty belief that a 
sort of turning point in human destiny was at hand. 
Even Roman historians noted it. ‘Among 
many,” says Tacitus,’ “‘there was a persuasion, 
derived from the ancient books of the priesthood, 
that at this precise time the East should become 
mighty, and that the sovereigns of the world should 
issue from Judewa.” “In the East,” says Suetonius,” 
‘an ancient and consistent belief prevailed that it 
was fated that there should emerge at this time 
from Judza those who should obtain universal 
dominion.” 

That which happened was what neither Jew nor 
Greek nor Roman expected. ‘‘ When the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of 
a woman.” At a Syrian village which was but a 
microscopic dot on the Imperial map, in the out- 
house of a humble hostelry, *‘in sorrow and in want, 
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amid the winter wild,’ a young Jewish maiden, 
aided perhaps by such kind offices as here in our 
own London under similar circumstances the poor 
show to the poor, gave birth to her Child. 

The birth of that Divine Child marked an eternal 
crisis in the fortunes of the human race. The New 
Testament tells us part of the story: profane history 
closes in with more: Christendom, as we see it 
to-day, is ready with its quota: the future guards 
the rest. With the Nativity a new era opened for 
men of every family under heaven. A void was 
filled, a chain was forged, a link was established. 
Men may quarrel till the crack of doom about 
His nature and His claims, His functions and His 
authority, His teaching and His personality, but the 
stern, stirring, unchallenged verdict of the ages is 
that the birth of Christ involved an absolute revolu- 
tion in the opinions and sentiments and principles 
of mankind. It closed ‘‘the long, long night of 
universal dread.” It converted the most hopeless 
ideals of one dispensation into the mere common- 
places of another. It proclaimed that the things 
which are spiritual are eternal, that all things 
material are temporal. It demolished one civiliza- 
tion: it necessitated another. It brought God 
down to men: it carried men up to God. The 
infancy passes from our view: there is just a 
glimpse at His childhood: for eighteen years all is 
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silence: then follow three years of ministry: He 
was crucified, dead, and buried: He descended into 
the unseen state: the third day He rose again from 
the dead: He ascended into heaven. ‘That is the 
story which has changed the world. It formed the 
very basis and bed-rock of a faith, a life, a church, a 
policy, a history, a work. Of that work—the work 
of Incarnate Love—the effects are boundless. For 
each of us individually the life and the light of 
Christ bear perpetual witness to the sacredness of 
our homes, to our responsibilities for those about 
us, to the preciousness of our souls, to the hopes 
and emulations, the redresses and consolations, 
which are held in treasure for us beyond this world 
of sense—‘‘ where time shall count itself by years 
no longer.” 

Or, to take wider ground, and as a modern writer 
has put it, the religion which was born on the first 
Christmas Day expelled cruelty : it curbed passion : 
it branded suicide : it repressed infanticide: it drove 
the shameless impurities of heathenism into dark- 
ness. ‘There was hardly a class whose wrongs it did 
not remedy. It rescued the gladiator: it freed the 
slave: it protected the captive: it nursed the sick: 
it sheltered the orphan: it elevated the woman. It 
changed pity from a vice into a virtue. It raised 
poverty from a curse into a beatitude. It ennobled 
labour. It sanctified marriage. It consecrated 
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pain and illuminated death. These are the 
triumphs of which this season once again reminds 
us. From time to time the skies cloud over and 
there come days of gloom, but let no man say that 
the true faith of the Christ is effete and that the 
music of victory has been brought low. ‘“‘If it be 
true Christianity,” said the late Mr. Lecky, “‘to 
dive with a passionate charity into the darkest 
recesses of misery and vice, to irrigate every 
quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream of an 
almost boundless benevolence, and to include all the 
sections of humanity in the circle of an intense and 
efficacious sympathy: if it be true Christianity to 
destroy or weaken the barriers which had separated 
class from class and nation from nation, to free war 
from its harshest elements, and to make a conscious- 
ness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences: if it be, 
above all, true Christianity to cultivate a love of 
truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ—if 
these be the marks of a trueand healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles has it been 
so vigorous as at present.” 


And for all this God be praised to-day! 


O Blessed Day, which giv’st the eternal lie 
To self and sense and all the brute within : 


Oh! come to us amid this war of life ; 
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To hall and hovel come! to all who toil 

In senate, shop, or study! and to those 
Il-warned and sorely tempted— 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas Day, 
Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 

The kneeling shepherds and the Babe Divine - 
And keep them men in deed, fair Christmas Day. 


A NEW YEAR! 


Ler us go on [R.v. press on] unto perfection. 


HEBREWS Vi. 1. 


Even those of us who usually are not much 
influenced by considerations of sentiment may 
reasonably find just a little difficulty in remaining 
quite unmoved at the turn of another year. All 
else apart, there is not one of us here this morning 
who must not confess to himself that in the space 
that has gone he has followed too much the devices 
and desires of his own heart, that he has left undone 
those things which he ought to have done, that he 
has done those things which he ought not to have 
done. 

Have I laid by from summer hours 

Ripe fruits as well as leaves and flowers ? 

Hath my past year a growth to harden 

As well as fewer sins to pardon? 

Is God in all things more and more 

A King within ine than before? 


‘These are not questions to be answered out loud: 


1Second Sunday after Christmas. 
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some of us might do worse than put them to our- 
selves, meekly kneeling on our knees. 

We people who are middle-aged, or more, cannot 
but note the changes which within our own experi- 
ence the years have wrought. A few minutes’ 
reflection recalls to us the manifold forms in which 
the Christian ideal has impressed itself upon the 
corporate life of mankind, and how in the end, 
lapses, failures, disappointments notwithstanding, 
the cause of Christ has gained ground. As we 
survey the plains of secular history, we see how the 
map of the world has been re-drawn and its outlines 
have taken a shape which at least is not hostile to a 
reign of peace. The strong nations have become 
stronger. The character of a civilized country is 
no longer the necessary expression of the whims 
and wishes and ambitions of its rulers, but the 
summary and index of the sayings and doings of 
the plain men and women who dwell in it and make 
up its life. The strides of science, the fertility of 
invention, the march of intellect have knit nation 
to nation by ties which even rash men hesitate to 
snap. ‘There has grown up, too, a sense of liberty 
and toleration and emancipation in the domain of 
religion, in presence of which the feuds and contro- 
versies and quarrels of this Church or that are 
insignificant and sterile. ‘The standard of common 
life has everywhere been raised, there is no lack of 
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intellectual zeal, the antagonism of classes is cer- 
tainly not more pronounced, there are no signs that 
the virtue of benevolence will die out. It is need- 
less to labour it all. This generation of ours, what- 
ever may come after it, will hold a splendid place in 
the annals of time: it is indeed a privilege to be 
allowed to occupy some years of it. 

Let us press on, says the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. That is the note of Christian 
activity and the summons to higher effort, as we 
stand to-day in front of the unopened and unknown 
story of a New Year. It is indeed a mercy that we 
do not and cannot know it: it is a bad, black, 
wicked thing to try to know it. 


“ Who knows? God knows: and what He knows 
Is well and best. 
The darkness hideth not from Him, but glows 
Clear as the morning or the evening rose 
Of east and west. 


“Wherefore man’s strength is to sit still : 
Not wasting care 
‘To antedate to-morrow’s good or ill: 
Yet watching meekly, watching with good will, 


a a oe: Pd 
Watching to prayer. 


Yes ; God has His own plans for you and for me 
this New Year, and we can do no more than deduce 
from His old dealings with us some vague guesses 


as to their scope and purpose. He may be going 
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to make-you richer: he may be going to make you 
poorer.” It may be that sickness is to visit us: there 
may reach out a prospect of buoyant health. Per- 
haps our family life is to be disturbed or even 
shattered: perhaps it will grow fuller and warmer 
and richer still. Some homely religious consola- 
tions may fade away and leave us doubtful: other 
precious experiences may close in and make us cer- 
tain. Let no man try to adjust the balance and 
strike the proportion. God knows what is best for 
each of us. If we do not believe that, there is no 
use in believing in God at all. But our hearts tell 
us that ‘‘of all sufferers and sinners He is the surest 
and final refuge. In times of strain and trial, amid 
changes which make us feel as if there were nothing 
stedfast, in the hour of loss and calamity, in the 
darkness of temptation and sin—let us remember 
that God does know and that God does care, and 
that in the crowd of His children not one of us is 
overlooked or forgotten by Him.”? 

People often at this time of the year set them- 
selves to make good resolutions. ‘I will cast 
away that old habit of mine,” a man says, ‘‘and 
from this moment it shall cease to be my master.” 
Or, “I will make a point of this or that religious 
observance—for example, I will not neglect public 
worship unless on my honour I am really kept 

‘Dr. John Hunter—adapted. 
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away.” Or, “I will never use that word again.” 
Or, “I will only spend so much on my luxuries, 
and give more to those who are in need, perhaps to 
members of my own family, perhaps to old friends 
who have fallen upon evil days, perhaps in 
connexion with some accredited philanthropic 
endeavour.” 

Well, well—good, all this, sometimes: some- 
times, too, not. It is not every man who has a 
right to build his life upon such foundations. 
What lasts longer is a deep, earnest, cultivated 
conception of life as a whole, a sense of its con- 
tinuity, a conviction that its ‘‘power lies in its 
expectancy.” And there is the danger, too, that as, 
one by one, the good resolutions are broken, the 
capacity for conflict gets weakened, the moral fibre 
of the man becomes thin, and, in the end, he is 
fonder of help than of struggle. And struggle is 
the very sap of a growing religious life. 


“ Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end.” 


“Unto perfection,” says the author of the Epistle 

to the Hebrews. That is unattainable, you and I 

would say, and yet in the New Testament the 

idea is certainly recognized and asserted. Our 

Lord Himself struck the note. ‘The Apostolic 

prayers and wishes for the earliest Christian 
c 
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Churches” are full of instruction upon it. Even 
the practical Epistle of St. James does not exclude 
it. When we pass away from the pages of Scrip- 
- ture, we find the greatest of the Latin Fathers, St. 
Augustine, insisting that to doubt the possibility of 
Christian perfection would be to limit the power of 
Divine grace, though when he has said that he 
hastens to deny that perfect Christians have ever 
existed. The mediaeval Church, however, wel- 
comed the notion, and by the institution of canoni- 
zation set an official seal upon the perfect life. Of 
the monastic and conventual system perfection 
was the very charter, as it was the watchword of a 
long line of Christian mystics. Not less interest- 
ing is the prominence which it secured in the theo- 
logical teaching of John Wesley. In a University 
sermon at Oxford, preached when he was only 
thirty, he laid down the doctrine of spiritual perfec- 
tion: writing six months before his death, when he 
was nearly eighty-eight, he mentioned ‘‘full sancti- 
fication” as “the grand depositum which God has 
lodged with the people called Methodists ; and, for 
the sake of propagating this chiefly, He appeared to 
have raised them up.”! And there still exist re- 
ligious communities composed of anxious ecstatic 


b 


persons who claim to attest the possibility of reach- 


1Cf, L. Tyerman, Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, 
1872, Vol. lil, p. O26. 
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ing a state of sinlessness on this side of the grave. 
As against all this stand out three great facts upon 
which St. Augustine himself put his finger—the 
weakness of human nature, the danger of pride, the - 
need of discipline. 

The world that we have to live in is a world of 
work-a-day realities, and it is wiser and safer to 
acknowledge our limitations and to avoid pitfalls. 
It is better not to make any good resolutions at all 
than to break them one by one. It is better to 
reach some modest standard of Christian life than to 
fall immeasurably below some transcendent ideal. 
It is better to make our religion vital and robust 
than to acquire a correct theological attitude. 

No ; perfection is not for people like you and me, 
but, nevertheless, let us go on, let us press on. 
Growth and development there can be and there 
ought to be, though, with nearly all of us, it is slow 
growth and contracted development. But for these 
let us be thankful, and of these let us take care. If 
this morning each of us, as he looks into his own 
heart, can say that he has one fault or sin or 
hindrance less than he had on this Sunday last year, 
that his power of resistance to temptation is not 
less firm, that his trust in God has not diminished, 
that his ministry of care for others has been en- 
larged, that the range of his religious vision 
has been widened, that he looks with as much 
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confidence as ever towards the other side—these 
are consolations from which to take heart of 
grace. 

Let me leave with you three gees ue 
priate : Oi ¥ 
at every juncture of our sojourn in this ae I 
heard them put from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, more than thirty years ago by a good man, 
who, in the course of a chequered life, was often 
much misunderstood, and to whom many, partly 
for that reason, were much attached—the late 
Master of Balliol, Dr. Jowett. They were these: 


Am I becoming better day by day? 

Am I doing enough for my fellowmen? 

Am I making this life the preparation for 
another ? 


YOUTHVAND "AGE? 


Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year 
at the feast of the passover. And when he was 
twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem after 


the custom of the feast. 
ST. LUKE ii. 41, 42. 


Pious Jews held the twelfth year of life in peculiar 
regard. A racial and religious tradition fixed it as 
the age when Moses left the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, when Samuel heard the divine voice which 
summoned him to the prophetic calling, when 
Solomon gave the first evidence of his incomparable 
wisdom, when Josiah dreamed the dream which 
inspired him to the reform of his nation and his 
faith. The Jewish boy, when he was twelve years 
old, passed from the immediate control of his 
natural guardians, and was expected to face the 
business of life. Hitherto he had been nurtured, 
shielded, defended : he was now to think of himself 


as “‘grown up”—a “‘son of the Law.” At the 


1 First Sunday after the Epiphany. Preached at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Temple Church. 
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completion of the twelfth year he would be invested 
with the phylacteries, the strips of parchment on 
which were written four texts from the Scriptures, 
and which, rolled up in a case of black calf-skin, 
were henceforth to be worn as symbols of his creed. 
Now, too, he must begin to learn a trade, for, ran a 
Rabbinical precept, ‘“‘whoso teacheth not his son a 
trade teacheth him to be a thief.” For the future 
the Talmud, the official commentary on the Old 
Testament, was to be his constant study : at eighteen 
he was to marry, at twenty to acquire riches, at 
thirty strength, at forty prudence.’ Details apart, 
the sequence is in sort reproduced among the Jews 
of modern London. There is the same early religi- 
ous training—in my old parish in East London 
nearly tooo poor children came voluntarily every 
Sunday morning to be taught the Hebrew Bible: 
there is the formal confirmation or profession of 
faith about the age of twelve: then comes soon 
afterwards a keen consciousness of the pride of race 
and the dignity of an exclusive creed: other 
qualities—some very good and some very bad— 
quickly close in, and soon after his twelfth year is 
over a London Jewish boy has as wide an outlook, 
as vivid an imagination, as prepared an intellect as 
many young Englishmen who are about to join the 
Army or go up to the University. I have seen it 
1Cf, Pirgé ’Abét: Pereg. 5. 
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over and over again: it is a strange, almost weird, 
characteristic of that gifted and fascinating and 
imperishable but, when you have said all else about 
it, impenetrable race. 

The evangelied—writers exhibit a striking 
restraint and silence in respect of the Saviour’s early 
life. To deal with it does not seem to have come 
within their design: the aim of each of them was 
to set forth a Gospel and proclaim a salvation, of 
not one of them to write a biography. Because of 
that, the more precious is the story—brief and 
detached, picturesque and significant—related in 
the Gospel for this day. It is familiar to us all how 
the Holy Family, religiously observing the Mosaic 
Law, went to Jerusalem at the Feast of the Pass- 
over; how, when they had fulfilled the days, the 
boy Jesus tarried behind in the sacred city: how 
Mary and Joseph, presuming doubtless that He was 
with some group of friends or relations in the long 
caravan which was making its way back to the north 
of Palestine, did not at first miss Him : how the next 
day in alarm and anguish they retraced their steps 
to the recent scene of the Paschal sacrifice: how, 
after a terrible interval of suspense, they found Him 
in one of the chambers of the Temple engaged in dis- 
cussion with the Rabbis, ‘‘ both hearing them and 
asking them questions”: how Mary ventured her 
gentle motherly rebuke, “Son, why hast thou thus 
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dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing” : and how the Divine Child at once 
revealed a consciousness of His mission. Modern 
Jewish theologians look upon the incident as at 
least His confirmation in the Temple as a Bar- 
migwah, a son of the Law, His acceptance of 
religious duty and responsibility, but to us it is 
more than that. ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house [about my Father’s business]? 
And they understood not the saying which he 
spake unto them. And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth: and he was subject unto 
them: but his mother kept all these things in her 
heart? 

One would rather have these suggestive glimpses 
of the Saviour’s home life than any detailed 
chronicle. Can we not see the parents watching 
the development of the child, and noting, as year 
follows year, how He increases in wisdom? He 
would lead the normal life of a Jewish boy of His 
own time and station. 

Like other little Nazarenes, He would accompany 
His father and mother to the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath. An organized system of Jewish education did 
not come till after the fall of Jerusalem, but He 
would certainly learn to read, probably to write, pos- 
sibly to cipher, without doubt tocommit to memory 
passages from the Law, the Psalms, the prophetical 
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writings. It needs no stretch of imagination to see 
Him at play—not at the games of our northern 
lands, which are unsuited to the climate of the East, 
nor at the games of Greece, which the Jews of that 
age associated with immorality—but at the games 
of imitation so dear to all children—playing at 
horses, at school, at weddings, at funerals. Perhaps 
we hear an echo of it all in some words of His teach- 
ing—‘* And the Lord said, Whereunto then shall I 
liken the men of this generation? They are like 
unto children sitting in the market place, and calling 
one to another, and saying, We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned to you, 
and ye have not wept.” Be that as it may, we may 
fairly conclude that He would share the passing 
troubles and the modest pleasures of His humble 
home, and be reared in that state of life which is 
the lot of the mass of mankind whose daily wants 
must be met by daily toil. 

The Holy Family has always been a favourite 
subject for Christian Art, but painters have done 
almost irreparable mischief by clothing it with 
features which, though they appeal to our sense of 
symmetry, evoke no sympathetic response in our 
hearts. ‘There was exhibited some years ago in 
London an impressionist work by the Russian artist 
Verestchagin, which, quite discarding the ideal, 
attempted to depict exactly as 1t was the home at 
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Nazareth. It is a picture which was proscribed by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and, when it was on 
view there, had to be hurriedly withdrawn from 
exhibition in Vienna. The artist had been to 
Palestine for his inspiration, and claimed the 
Gospels as his authority. ‘‘Is not this the car- 
penter’sson? isnot his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? 
and his sisters, are they not all with us?” Soina 
crowded room, where household pursuits are being 
carried on and mechanical labour followed, and the 
children are some of them working and some play- 
ing on the floor, the most sacred of all homes is 
realistically portrayed. But perhaps—not one of 
us knows—that is not far from the truth. 

A sweet singer of the last generation cast into 
verse one of the spiritual lessons which the work-a- 
day life of the Saviour suggests : 


“ Oh, Lord, at Joseph’s humble bench 
Thy hands did handle saw and plane, 
Thy hammer nails did drive and clench, 
Avoiding knot and humouring grain. 


‘“‘ Lord, might I be but as a saw, 
A plane, a chisel, in Thy hand !— 
No, Lord! I take it back in awe 
Such prayer for me is far too grand. 


“JT pray, O Master, let me lie 
As on Thy bench the favoured wood ; 
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Thy saw, Thy plane, Thy chisel ply 
And work me into something good, 


“Then I, at bench, or desk, or oar, 
With knife or needle, voice or pen, 
As Thou in Nazareth of yore, 
_ Shall do the Father’s will again.” 

‘‘ And when he was twelve years old.” Let these 
words remind us of our own early days. ‘‘Do you 
remember,” wrote a distinguished Frenchman of 
the last century, “the time when you were twelve? 
To many that is the most important moment of life. 
The mind is no longer dormant: it is able to see 
and to understand: it sees that God is good and 
that to serve Him is to reign with Him. Yes, at 
that age men believe in heaven: they are alive to 
the beauty of heavenly things: they still know how 
to kneel down. At forty it is often different.” 

Yes, think of what has happened to us since you 
and I were twelve years old. We have passed from 
the care of instructors and matriculated in the uni- 
versity of the world. We have shed the envelop- 
ment of innocence and ignorance and become as 
gods, knowing good and evil. We have exchanged 
the harmless spirit of youthful mischief for the 
perilous passions of maturer years. We have left 
the old house at home and fixed the interests and 
energies of existence upon our career or our calling. 
Year by year we have been becoming more and 
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more separated from brothers and sisters, and drawn 
by circumstances towards even dearer companions, 
of whom in boyhood or girlhood we had not so 
much as heard. Father and mother are names still 
precious to us, but we have supplanted them, it 
may be, by the far more endearing associations of 
husband or wife. Possibly children, flowers from 
the garden of the imperial palace of the love of 
God, have been given us: almost certainly we have 
passed through the waters of tribulation: without 
doubt we are rapidly moving on towards the 
mysterious climax of being. It all seems like a 
dream, broken by waking moments, when we 
would gladly have exchanged the dignity of man- 
hood for the irresponsibility of childhood. 

The yearning is natural enough. The world is 
too much for many of us. Weare too sensitive or 
too timid or too anxious or too despondent for the 
rough battle which is going on around us, and we 
would gladly surrender our chance of the spoils for 
an immunity from the combat. It cannot be. 
There are few long halts, there is no possibility of 
retreat, in the march from the cradle to the cemetery. 
And as perforce we move forward with measured 
pace, not seldom shall we have to lighten the burden 
upon our backs. We must drop a hope here, and 
an early conviction there, a source of joy on this 
spot, and some of our stock of confidence on that. 
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But to a strong man armed there is neither need nor 
reason for wild regrets after the serenity of child- 
hood. If some homely and illogical ideas about 
religion have slipped away, we have gained others 
which are stable and profound. If the “‘old truths 
are not the definite and docile things that they used 
to be,” we see them in new guise and expanding 
shape. If our faith is more severely tested, it is the 
better able to endure the ordeal. If our emotions 
are less easily stirred, it is because they are no longer 
near the surface. Your conception of things eternal 
is less sentimental and more discriminating, it is 
something upon which you can depend and dwell. 
If life does not look so gladsome and attractive to 
us to-day as it did when we were twelve years old, 
we may at least contemplate its future calmly and 
in faith. Let no Christian man pine after the years 
that are gone. 

No, the life which should engross us is the life 
of purpose, the life of effort, the life of expectation 
—the continuous, consequent, harmonized life 
which goes to make up the most precious possession 
of each of us, character. It is no easy thing to 
direct and mould that life: apart from a recognition 
of the Christian ideal most men must perish in the 
attempt. Just a few in each generation pass from 
boyhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to maturity, from maturity to old age, 
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developing at each stage the intellectual and ethical 
sense, able to leave severely alone the affairs of 
the soul and the spirit, but only a few of us, not 
many. Most of us have to think about our souls, 
whether we like it or not. There come warnings 
and bereavements; there come incentives to joy 
and gratitude ; there come from this quarter or that 
new and inspiring ideas; there come pain and 
sickness; there comes at last the sound of the 
“‘oreat, quiet, solemn footsteps” drawing nearer 
and nearer toour door. Let us not resent if we do 
not welcome all this. We cannot always be twelve 
years old. Time bears uson. There is no choice 
but to leave our past behind. Let us then go forth 
as those whom greater thoughts and greater deeds 
await beyond. Let us make the probation and dis- 
cipline of these passing years a real preparation for 
whatever experiences may await us in “‘that ever- 
lasting world, where life shall count itself by years 
no longer.’ ? 
1 Phillips Brooks. 


BELIERSIN= GOD? 


Cansr thou by searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? 


JOB Xt 70: 


Tere is nothing like the Book of Job in the Bible 
or out of it—nothing so thorough, so searching, 
so plain-spoken, so audacious—nothing which gives 
so free a rein to sincere speculation. The man who 
wrote it knew nothing of the interests that engross 
our modern life, law, commerce, medicine, science, 
the art of government, international polity, but 
his book is as fresh to-day as when he penned it 
two thousand five hundred years ago. And twenty- 
five centuries hence, when the historians of Rome 
and the philosophers of Greece have been quite 
dethroned, it has been anticipated that ‘‘it will be 
seen towering up alone, far away above all the 
poetry of the world.” The reason is that it deals 
with the awful issues which have swept over the 


1 Septuagesima. 
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human mind through all generations—man, good, 
evil, happiness, suffering, life, death, hope, destiny, 
time, eternity, above all, because including all, God. 
The dominating feature of this Book is the truth 
which year by year Septuagesima Sunday seeks to 
emphasize—the existence of God. Job takes it for 
granted. He will not stop to argue about it. 
God is—for him that is not a postulate to be con- 
ceded but an axiom, unquestioned and unquestion- 
able. What upsets and agonizes and shatters him 
is how to reconcile God with what He does and 
what He does not do, with what He permits and 


ern what He does not prevent. And in this text, 


Zophar, one of his friends, seems to tell him not 
to try. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
It isas high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?” 

Has it ever occurred to you how small and 
insignificant are the mysteries of Nature in com- 
parison with the problems of human life—your life 
and mine? Almost every month sees some fresh 
triumph of scientific research. It looks as if, by 
persistent and certain processes, man is to wrench 
from Nature her most precious secrets, as if in the 
end matter must confess itself beaten, as if all 
physical forces will ultimately bow before the 
dominion of the intellect and the mind. How 
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different it is in the sphere of human experience! 
Sin remains ; sorrow remains ; pain remains; death 
remains. What more do we know about any one 
of them than the world knew in its infancy and 
childhood? ‘They, too, like the earth and the air, 
the rocks and the seas, have their own secrets, but 
they hold them fast. 

Sin—why upon this man does it swoop down 
with overmastering might, and hold him in its 
relentless clutches, and crush and lacerate his soul, 
till it passes out of shape and festers and dies? 
And why does it leave that other man alone or touch 
him so rarely and gently that the wound heals up 
almost at once? 

Sorrow—here is some polished voluptuary, 
whose life is one stream of apparent happiness, who 
never feels the cankerworm of care and weariness 
and desolation, to whom remorse and bitterness and 
anguish are strangers, and there is some simple, 
pious, reverent soul from whose mind perplexities 
and griefs and distresses are never absent. 

Pain—how wayward, how partial, how erratic is 
itsempire. This man with his magnificent physique 
and indomitable strength has neither been chastened 
by its discipline nor has smarted under its sting, 
while that poor body, lying in uncomplaining sol1- 
tude in some cheerless back-room, remembers 
hardly anything else. 
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And Death, vastest, richest, final mystery of all— 
look at it from which standpoint you like, on the 
one hand ‘‘the grisly Terror,” on the other 

“That golden key 
that opes the palace of eternity” 
—need one of us travel beyond a very small and 
solemn circle to realize the strange scope and cruel 
incidence of its grim visitations? 

Yes, there are phenomena far more weird, far 
more awful, far more embarrassing, than any which 
the world of Nature can produce. Day by day 
they thrust themselves upon the least thoughtful 
of us; day by day we are confronted by the ques- 
tions, whence come they, what purpose do they 
serve, why are they possible, to what do they lead? 
Here and there, now and then, one encounters a 
placid man whose judgment is always in suspense, 
and who revels in adjusting the nice balances of 
cause and effect, but most of us are not men like 
that. On issues so mysterious and insistent we 
cannot help taking a side, and perforce we must 
either treat them as absolute matters of course, or 
humbly and confidently refer them to a Purpose 
we cannot divine, to a Power beyond mortal control. 
“It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know?” 

On the one hand, you may say—Yes, these 
phenomena are certainly awkward. It is a great 
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pity that people will not behave themselves, because, 
to say the least of it, most sins are inconvenient 
to other people. And, except to have to endure 
it one’s self, nothing is so disagreeable as to see 
somebody else in trouble. And nobody likes pain, 
and the doctors deserve great credit for mitigating 
it. And as for death, well—‘‘ it is as natural to die 
as to be born,” * and “‘ we cannot hold mortality’s 
strong hand,” and sometimes—certainly when its 
pleasures and ambitions have become exhausted— 
the best thing about life is that one has not always 
to go on with it. That, from one point of view, 
is a reasonable way of looking at things, but it 
means, of course, that for the mass of mankind 
this world is no place, and that suicide 1s both a 
consolation and a remedy. 

The other point of view is the Christian’s—ours. 
The man who accepts the revelation of Jesus Christ 
sees in these dispensations nothing to shake him. 
His very profession of faith involves him in an 
endless struggle with all the forces of evil; sorrow 
he accepts as a trial of his patience, a softening of 
his impulses, a purgation of his soul; in pain he 
recognizes only a chastisement from One, who, as 
somebody has put it, ‘never strikes with both 
hands at once”; of death he thinks as a passage 
from life to higher life, from love to deeper love, 

1 Bacon, Of Death (Essay II. ad jin.). 


‘ 
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from the broken affections of time to the ceaseless 
communions of eternity. At least that is the ideal 
of the believer. But, like all ideals, how hard it 
is of realization! Every now and then there hap- 
pens something which distorts it or thwarts it or 
destroys it. Some suffering, which we think we 
neither deserve nor require, racks us in mind, or 
body, or both. There is taken away from us all 
too soon, and, as we see things, quite needlessly, 
the light of our home, the life of our life. Or the 
place we live in or the society in which we mix 1s 
plunged into despair by some unlooked-for calamity. 
Or we note the pitiless woe which follows upon 
some dark human deed. Or we are stunned by 
some mysterious catastrophe of Nature—‘‘the 
earth shook, the heavens also dropped.” And then 
faith begins to give way, and because we see no 
hand of guidance we think that it is not there. 
We look for God in vain. 


“T found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 

But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 
What have we done, we ask, to deserve all this? 
Has God forgotten to be gracious? Have we not 
tried hard to lead good lives—to be just and truth- 
ful and benevolent? Why should he escape and 
I be hit like this? I have done nothing much 
amiss, but that man has. 
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‘““Canst thou by searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is 
as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?” ‘Touching 
the Almighty, we cannot find him out.” There is 
no other explanation but that. You must take / 
God as He is, or have nothing to do with Him; 
you must deny Him utterly or believe in Him 
absolutely. It was said by a great French scientist 
of the last generation—M. Pasteur—that any 
doubt about the immortality of the soul only came 
into his mind when he began to argue out the 
question in a way to satisfy his own exacting intel- 
lect. Is not that within our own experience with 
regard to other religious conceptions—with regard, 
above all, to this rudimentary question of the being 
of God? Once grant the crude, primary, basal 
idea of the “‘omnipresence of something which 
passes comprehension,” and the most inexorable 
logic compels you to go further. It was another 
man of science—the late Lord Kelvin—who de- 
clared, not long before he died, that, though we 
only know God in His works, we were forced by 
science to admit and believe with absolute confi- 
dence in a directive power, in an influence other 
than physical, dynamical, electrical forces. It was 
another Frenchman, not a Christian, who spoke 
of the ‘‘one thing” which ‘‘alone is certain—the 
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Fatherly smile which now and then gleams through 
Nature, bearing witness that an Eye looks down 
\_upon us, that a Heart follows us.” “When 
(Napoleon was returning from the expedition in 
Egypt, a group of his officers one evening entered 
into a discussion concerning the existence of a God. 
They were on the deck of a vessel in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. ‘Their conversation was leading to the 
conclusion that there was no God, when somebody 
proposed to ask the opinion of Napoleon, who was 
standing apart, wrapped in thought. On hearing 
the question—Is there a God ?—he raised his hand 
and, pointing to the starry sky, simply replied, 
'*Gentlemen, who made all that?” 
/ But what do we think of God? Just as the 
Bible shews a progressive revelation from the Deity 
of the early chapters of Genesis to the Father of 
the Lord’s Prayer, who, like the sun in the heavens, 
“lights and warms the broad field of human life,” 
so is it and has it been with ourselves. There 
was the conception which possessed us in our child- 
hood—a distant God, but a God who cared, though 
a God to be appeased; some sense of a more 
human and reasonable God which came to us with 
youth and dawning manhood; then, ‘‘God the 
strengthener, the setter of great tasks, who asks 
great sacrifices and gives great rewards,” who 
appealed to us in the hey-day of our vigour and 
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maturity ; after that, “the God of repair, the God 
of consolation, the God who takes men’s broken 
lives into His hands and mends them,” as in the 
afternoon of our days we brood over our unexpected 
bereavements and defeated aspirations ; last of all, 
the God with whom we are prepared to leave every- 
thing, both for this world and the next, as time 
makes its inroads upon us and the clouds begin to 
gather and the light gets dim. 

There is nothing that is discouraging or un- 
Christian in observing and yielding to this com- 
parative process. At least it reveals and “‘ indicates 
the many-sidedness of God’s great nature,” and 
everything which helps towards that must be pleas- 
ing to Him. And yet men often talk as if the 
salvation of these precious immortal souls of ours, 
each with its inherent limitations, its secret story, 
its separate environment, its unsummoned moments 
of rebellion and surrender, its pride, its grief, 
awful tragedy—men talk, FL say, as i the ates 
of your soul and mine is to depend not upon the 
tender mercy and the loving kindness of God, but 
upon our intellectual acceptance of a body of 
doctrine set forth with the precision of a code of 
law or the requirements of an exact science. Per- 
haps so—perhaps, too, not. We shall all know 
some day. Meanwhile there is room, even with 
the best of us, for a fuller recognition of that belief 
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which is ‘“‘more profoundly true”—-so it has been 
put—‘‘than any religion supposes”—a real belief 
in God. It does not matter that by searching we 
cannot find Him out, that His ways are not our 
ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts. That is of 
the very nature of the case. Weare finite; He is 
infinite. Were it otherwise, He would not be God. 
That God He is, is the first and last demand upon 
the faith—or the credulity, if you like—of mortal 
man. Whatever else may have to go, hold tight 
to that: “Thank God? © “°God' knows.” 

So only will the riddles of life cease to tear and 
vex us. So only shall we realize that they cannot 
here be unravelled, that what now seems strange 
and harsh will in the ageless life appear plain and 
kind, that all will be well at last, that God is right 
after all. 

“‘ God is all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good— 
I speak to those alone who hold Him so: 
All-wise and knoweth therefore what is best : 
All-good and willeth therefore what is best : 


All-powerful—can do therefore what is best : 
And if He can, why, must.” 


ee RoOG ke sorOle lH Re CHURGH® 


Anp I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me. 


ST. JOHN xii. 32. 
Tue speaker was a young Jew, who for three years 
had wandered in poverty with a few friends over 
the plains and uplands of His native land and rested 
fitfully in its towns and villages. Almost every- 
body accepted Him as a religious teacher, and they 
listened to Him, some of them gladly, some of 
them sullenly, but all of them with interest, as He 
satirized the hallowed convictions of His race and 
faith, and unfolded revolutionary conceptions of 
life and duty. The Son of God and the Son of 
Man He had called Himself. His feet had never 
touched foreign soil, but ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature” was His 
injunction. He had never seen a map in His life, 
and yet “‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me” was His promise. Was ever prediction 
so intrepid, defiant, sublime? And yet within a 


1Third Sunday in Lent. 
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week, on a hillock outside Jerusalem, nailed to a 
Cfosside hung—dead. It was an outlook as black 
as black could be. At the foot of that cross were 
His mother and a few broken-hearted women ; away 
in the city a handful of disappointed adherents ; 
up and down Palestine the outcasts and sinners 
whom He had befriendedand loved. And now He 
was dead, but ‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” 

The sole scene of the Lord’s ministry was the 
little country on the eastern limit of the Mediter- 
ranean, a territory not remarkable for any political, 
commercial, or literary influence, less than 150 miles 
long, averaging 40 in breadth, half the size of 
Holland or Belgium, the population mostly Jews, 
living under a system of Home Rule, but subordi- 
nate in great affairs of State to the Imperial 
Authority. In the matter of religion Rome was 
tolerant,—a new teacher here and there made little 
difference,—but an essential condition was that the 
public peace must be preserved. The Jewish 
hierarchy, on the other hand, recognized as it was 
by the State, was vigilant, suspicious, exclusive— 
and always to some purpose. It was satisfied with 
religion as it was, and it wanted no new teachers. 
In the light of these conditions read through, say, 
St. Mark’s Gospel as the earliest, the shortest, and 
the most graphic, and you will wonder why the 
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Lord’s ministry yielded not such small but such 
relatively great results. At the back of that cause 
was neither rank nor learning nor wealth, not the 
semblance of any feature which pointed to success, 
and, before it was three years old, its Central Figure 
was dead. And yet there was His challenge and 
promise—‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” 

Let us see how events shaped themselves. The 
Acts of the Apostles directly, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul implicitly, reveal how the Crucified Jesus 
became alive again for that little world, how His 
Name through faithin His Name made men strong, 
how “ Jesus and the Resurrection” was emblazoned 
as on the banner of an army. We see, first of 
all, the Church in Jerusalem itself, with its fatal 
experiment in economic communism, its appoint- 
ment of the Seven, guided by Peter, dignified by 
the martyrdom of Stephen. Then comes the ex- 
pansion in Judaea and Samaria, memorable by the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus into Paul the Apostle, 
and later, the foundation of a Christian society away 
in the north at Antioch, a place of full and varied 
life, the third city of the Empire, ranking next 
after Rome and Alexandria. There had been some 
apprenticeship years in his homeland of Cilicia, 
where he had learned to ply the weapons of spiritual 
warfare, but it was from Antioch in Syria that Paul 
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set forth on the first of his missionary enterprises. 
One needs an atlas to grasp the extent and variety 
of his travels. Bit by bit, province by province, 
city by city, he covers the greater part of Asia 
Minor. HevisitsCyprus. Hecrosses the Helles- 
pont, and at Philippi passes into Europe. He 
founds Churches at great commercial centres like 
Thessalonica and Corinth, and even delivers his 
message in the unpromising atmosphere of Athens 
itself. 

Back once more in Jerusalem, he sets forth to 
Galatia, then goes west to Ephesus, after that 
traverses Macedonia and Greece again, tearing up 
everywhere he goes the prejudices of ages. With 
Jerusalem for the last time as his starting place, he 
proceeds to stand his trial in Rome, taking Crete, 
Malta, Sicily on the way. ‘Round about unto 
Illyricum,” the modern Dalmatia, that is, ‘‘ I have,” 
he says, “‘ fully preached the Gospel of Christ,” and 
he talks quite freely about Spain. ‘‘ Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain,” he writes from Corinth 
to Rome, “I will come to you...I will come by 
you into Spain.” 

But neither for Paul nor for those who followed 
him was it an unimpeded triumphal progress. Apart 
from local persecutions there were the two obstacles 
of Jewish opposition and Pagan opposition. With 
the Fall of Jerusalem in the year 70, any danger— 
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and at one time it was a real danger—that Christi- 
anity might become a mere sect of Judaism passed 
away, but the hostility of the Jews gained, rather 
than lost, in intensity. Henceforth a Jew who had 
become a Christian was not merely an opponent: 
he wasa traitor. Jews who remained Jews regarded 
the mean life and ignominious death of Jesus as 
flat contradictions of the glorious Messianic 
prophecies. The assertion of the divinity of the 
Son of Man was blasphemy, they said, against the 
Divine Unity. Christianity, too, was polytheistic. 
The contest was clear and keen. Religion faced 
religion. ‘They came into contact merely to 
collide—this pair of alien magnitudes. Neither 
understood the other ; each was driven to compass 
the extermination of its rival.” 

The Pagan opposition took different shape. 
Christianity, it held, was a novel religion, and 
therefore, from the very nature of the case, untrue. 
The miracles were incredible, the resurrection 1m- 
possible. The Christians themselves were ignorant 
and fanatical ; joyless, useless, unpatriotic. They 
were atheists, too, for they had no images of the 
gods and no temple; sacrilegious, because they 
despised the deities. They practised magic, they 
met in secret, their love feasts and mysteries were 
immoral orgies. It was a fundamental pagan con- 
ception that every famine, every war, every earth- 
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quake, every pestilence, every visitation of locusts 
represented the vengeance of the gods invoked by 
the impiety of the Christians. But if official 
Judaism and official Paganism were the obstacles, 
there were conditions and forces which favoured the 
growth of Christianity in its early days. ‘‘ The 
narrow world had become a wide world; the rent 
world had become a unity ; the barbarian world had 
become Greek and Roman. There was a rising 
vogue of a philosophy of religion, a craving for 
some form of revelation. The world of that age 
was in travail with moral needs to which the new 
faith responded. Manners were ameliorating; a 
purer worship was desired ; ideas of social regenera- 
tion were gaining strength.” 

The historian Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall}: 
sets out five causes as accounting for the growth 
of the Christian religion—first, the zeal of the early 
Christians; then, the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul and of future rewards and punishments; 
next, the miraculous powers claimed by the Primi- 
tive Church; after that the pure and austere morality 
of the converts; and lastly, the well ordered 
ecclesiastical organization gradually becoming a 
united and disciplined independent state in the 
heart of the Empire itself, which encased it all. 
But these do not cover all the facts. Modern 

‘Chapter xv. Edition, J. B. Bury, 1896, vol. ii. pp. 1-69. 
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scholars are agreed that a considerable determining 
factor in assisting the growth of the Christian 
Church was the marvellous organization of the 
Empire. There was every facility for the free inter- 
course of new ideas. Soldiers moved from place 
to place ; the merchant was ubiquitous; the admir- 
able roads made travel easy ; postal arrangements 
were excellent. Another factor lay in the efface- 
ment of nationalities by the Romans and the 
consequent assertion of the essential unity of man- 
kind—the idea of a religion which was Catholic 
specially harmonized with this. The diffusion of 
Roman jurisprudence over the whole known world 
was beginning to make men familiar with the 
principles of natural right and universal justice, and 
these were the very bed-rock of the Christian 
religion. ‘The old creeds were in process of disso- 
lution, and provided no antidote to the hopeless 
corruption of pagan society. The notion of an 
earthly monarchy, and with it the worship of the 
Emperor, paved the way for the loftiest conception 
of a Heavenly Kingdom and a Divine King. The 
prevalence of Greek and Latin as vulgar tongues 
made the Christian writings intelligible to almost 
everybody. And, above all, the marvellous adapta- 
bility of the Christian revelation, with its sublime 
and simple doctrines of God, sin, salvation, was 
not the least cause of its diffusion—a revelation 
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equal to any demand of culture or ignorance, in 
prosperity or adversity, answering to the first and 
last call of the stricken and wounded human heart, 
knowing neither sex nor race nor form of rule, ready 
to grapple with the practical mind of the Roman 
or the subtle intellect of the Greek or the dreamy 
mysticism of Oriental philosophy. 

The spread of Christianity in these early years 
cannot be traced in authenticated detail, but it is 
possible to select some indications expressed in more 
or less rhetorical language. Not long after the 
close of the New Testament came we find a pro- 
consul? reporting to Rome that ‘‘the contagion of 
this superstition has spread.” A generation later a 
Christian writer declares that “‘there is not one 
single race of men, whether Barbarians or Greeks, 
or whatever they may be called, nomads or 
vagrants or herdmen living in tents, among whom 
prayers and giving of thanks are not offered 
through the name of the Crucified.”? He talks, 
too, of the ‘‘ Word of our Master diffused, nation 
by nation, village by village,” of ‘‘ Christians as 
almost a majority in every city,’ of ‘‘ Christians 
in the fields, the fortresses, the islands.” Then 
comesa triumphant assertion from Northern Africa 3 

1 Pliny the Younger, Epist. x. 97. 
2 Justin Martyr, Diahg. cum Tryph. cxvii. 


8 Tertullian, 4polog. xxxvii. 
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—" We are a people of yesterday and we have filled 
everything of yours—cities, islands, fortresses, 
towns, councils, your very camps, tribes, com- 
panies, palace, senate, forum.” Or again, ‘In ‘all 
Greece and in all barbarous races within our world 
there are tens of thousands who have left their 
natural laws and customary gods for the law of 
Moses and the word of Jesus Christ.... ‘The preach- 
ing of that word has found its way into every part 
of the world, so that Greeks and barbarians, wise 
and unwise, adhere to the religion of Jesus—it is a 
work greater than any work of man.’’! 

An almost contemporary Emperor? would say 
that his court was “‘ full of pious people, a veritable 
city of God,” and, though that may be an exaggera- 
tion, it is beyond question that by the year 300 
the human race round the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean acknowledged allegiance to a powerful 
Christian Church with its impressive adjuncts of 
priests, sacraments, mysteries. Within a brief 
space the Cross was sewn on the colours of the army 
of Imperial Rome, and, for weal or for woe, Church 
and State joined hands. But for which? It de- 
pends upon one’s point of view. There are at least 
three essential landmarks. I. The attractive power 
of a Personal Christ for individual souls was 

1 Origen, de Princip. iv. 1.1. i. 

2Valerian. Cf. Dionys. Alex. in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 10, 
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almost submerged in a prolonged political cataclysm. 
It was the Church first, Christ next. Il. For over 
twelve hundred years that Church blotted out the 
virtue of toleration, lost touch of the ethical side of 
the Lord’s work, receded step by step from every 
lofty spiritual ideal, put down the mighty from their 
seats, stepped upon the necks of kings, arranged 
and re-arranged the map of Europe, invaded every 
department of civil life. Thus, each one of these 
processes evoked a reply, a protest, a re-action. 
III. The culmination came in the movement which 
saved and renewed the modern world and religion 
as the most potent instrument of human progress. 

“And IJ, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” Has that, then, come 
to pass? Not yet—not here. The calculation 
to-day is that Christians are in the proportion of 
one fifth, possibly one fourth, of the inhabitants of 
the world. Perhaps so—perhaps not. But these 
statistical tests of religious progress are often 
perilous and delusive. The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, and the measure of 
Christian triumph must be sought outside any 
material realm. 

It is when a nation has fixed its eyes upon some 
standard of peace and righteousness that the Lord 
is drawing it to Himself. Wherever is a Church 
that preaches charity to all who name the Name of 
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Names, and places true religion before privilege and 
prerogative, and asserts the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, that Church is indeed high and 
lifted up. And for ourselves, the poorest and 
weakest soul that is striving to follow the blessed 
steps of the most holy life is helping towards the 
far-off redemption of the promise, which for our 
time at least must remain a divine ideal—“‘ And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 


SIN? 


Jesus said, Which of you convinceth me of 


sin? Sr. JoHN viii. 46. 


No founder of any other religion nor any spiritual 
teacher ever said that or anything like it. It is a 
question which asserts the speaker’s claims to the 
fullest, and challenges every attack on His credi- 
bility. Stamped on every page of the Gospel 


story is the same sublime confidence. ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ never once confesses sin; He never once 
asks for pardon... Ide “never lets fall asiunt: 


He never breathes a prayer, which implies the 
slightest trace of personal remorse. From no 
casual admission do we gather that the most 
trivial lapse had ever been His. He defies 
His enemies to convince Him of sin.’ It is 
remarkable how little the Lord spoke about sin, 
and in His dealings with individual sinners He was 
very gentle. His predominant and constant theme 
was not man’s passing frailties, but the rich and 


1 Fifth Sunday in Lent, 
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germinal idea of the Kingdom of God. It was 
Paul who seized on sin and made it the point round 
which the new teaching should gather. Paul felt, 
as few men have felt, his own sinfulness, and he 
was always saying so. ‘‘ Jesus said, Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?” Paul said, ‘‘ This is a true 
saying, and worthy of all men to be received, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; 
of whom I am chief.” 

Sin. What is it? Whence came it? When 
did it begin? What is the use of it? Why is it 
permitted? Is it inevitable? Outside the sphere 
of morals, has it any existence at all? Is doubt, 
for example, a sin? Can the very idea of sin be 
cancelled or obliterated? Is it a fixed factor or a 
varying quantity in that brief experience of joy and 
sorrow, of success and surrender, of brightness and 
gloom, of love and hate, of friendships and part- 
ings, which makes up what each of us recognizes 
as his life? These are the questions which have 
rung through the ages, which have raised up and 
cast down theologies and philosophies and systems 
of ethics, which have plunged men into the depths 
of despair and lifted them to the heights of ecstasy. 
One explanation at least is not far to seek. Put 
a man in front of some secret of the material world, 
some problem of exact science, some work-a-day 
perplexity, and he at once admits his limitations 
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and sets about his task with caution and humility. 
But start him on the affairs of the soul, and for 
some of us nothing is too hard. Multitudes have 
always found a fascination in diagnosing other 
people’s spiritual diseases, in codifying the divine 
laws, in scheduling terms of approach and recon- 
ciliation between God and man. And so there has 
grown up a great body of teaching about sin, its 
origin, its consequences, its remission, ‘‘its extent, 
its enormity, its variety, its tenacity, its sorrow, its 
penalty, the ingratitude of man in committing it, 
the great love of God in pardoning it.’ And 
attached to each of these points is a literature, a 
controversy, a theology, and, of course, a heresy. 
Let me try to note just a-few points. ~The 
beginning of things is with St. Paul: from him we 
got the first explicit statement of a doctrine which 
has coloured Christian thought and practice. Of 
that doctrine there is not a suggestion in the Old 
Testament, the Lord Jesus never mentioned it, it 
is Pau?sown. It wasthis. These are his words— 
“By one man [he means Adam] sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.”! A pre- 
supposition, you observe, is the literal accuracy of 
the Hebrew story of the Fall: that is taken for 
granted: without that Paul’s teaching must have 


1 Romans v. 12. 
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found some other basis and been otherwise ex- 
pressed. 

It does not look as if the Pauline conception of 
sin made any impression on the early Greek Fathers 
of the Christian Church, and it was not till the 
end of the fourth century—that era of unceasing 
dogmatic conflict—that there arose the famous 
controversy between Augustine and Pelagius. 
Augustine was a fervid, imaginative, sympathetic 
person, profoundly “‘ conscious of the divine mercy 
by which he had himself been brought from dark- 
ness to light.” Pelagius was a man of calm 
temperament and life-long austerity, almost Stoical 
in his intellectual outlook. Their characters were 
as far asunder as the poles. 

Augustine fastened upon the assertion of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which I quoted a moment 
ago, emphasizing it and expanding it. He was the 
author of the doctrine of Original Sin. Augustine 
asserted that, because of Adam’s transgression, man 
is born not merely corrupt, but in a state of guilt, 
sin, and liability to punishment, and that every 
human creature born into this world is inherently 
incapable of knowing, loving, or serving God, and 
naturally disposed to evil only. In a sentence, all 
men sinned in Adam, and Adam infected all who 
sprang from him. Pelagius denied the whole 


He declared that Adam would have 


position. 
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died even if he had not sinned, that his sin injured 
himself alone and not mankind, that children are 
born into a state of innocency, that inherent human 
depravity does not exist. I suppose that there is 
no one here this morning old enough to remember 
the storm of abuse which almost overwhelmed a 
former Prime Minister of this country—Lord 
Palmerston—who in an unwonted invasion of 
the domain of theology once unguardedly declared 
that he did not believe in original sin because all 
children were born good. Augustine won. Pel- 
agius was condemned, and vanishes from history. 

From the days of Augustine onwards, for a 
thousand years and more, the official doctrine held 
an uncontested place in the Christian economy. On 
its dialectical side it appealed with intense force to 
the Schoolmen, who revelled in casuistical discus- 
sions as to the degree of heinousness of this sin or 
that, and in process of time there emerged a sort 
of canon which defined the terms of carnal sin and 
spiritual sin, the sin of omission and the sin of 
commission, willing sin and wilful sin, above all 
venial sin and mortal sin. Venial sin was regarded 
as a mere lapse arising from weakness or irresolu- 
tion ; mortal sin was deliberate transgression. But 
the one might imperceptibly pass into the other ; 
there was no hard and fast rule; each case must be 
settled by authority. 
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Authority was ready to hand. During those 
1000 years and more there had been arising a 
gigantic apparatus for dealing with sin and sinners 
—relics, shrines, indulgences; the confessional, 
penance, purgatory : supreme over all, a priesthood 
irresponsible to any human tribunal, clothed with 
divine attributes, holding the keys of the unseen 
world. Then came aes Reformation. It is 
curious that, while men like Luther and Calvin were 
unsparing in their attacks upon the ecclesiastical 
machinery, they showed no inclination to mitigate 
the orthodox doctrine of sin. Calvin in his 
/nstitutes even declared that the daily falls of good 
men made them liable to the penalty of death, and 
that all sins were mortal in their nature, allowing, 
however, in alleviation the possession of faith 
The people who did plead for a broader view were 
the Socinians. Socinusheld that Luther and Calvin 
had not gone far enough in their Protestantism, that 
the only solid basis on which it could rest was 
human reason, that dogmas which were absurd 
should not be allowed to shelter themselves from 
criticism because their exponents chose to call them 
mysterious. 

Perhaps the most exalted and the narrowest and, 
I am bound to add, the most dangerous teaching 
about sin came from one of our own countrymen— 
John Wesley, the founder of the people called 
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Methodists—to-day the world embracing Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. John Richard Green’ in his 
‘Short History” tells how the voice of the early 
Methodists came to be heard ‘‘in the wildest and 
most barbarous corners of the.land, among the 
bleak moors of Northumberland, or in the dens of 
London, or in the long galleries where the Cornish 
miner hears in the pauses of his labour the sobbing 
of the sea” ; how 20,000 colliers, ‘‘ grimy from the 
Bristol coal-pits,” listened to George Whitefield as 
he preached, the tears ‘‘ making white channels down 
their blackened cheeks” ; how “‘all the phenomena 
of strong spiritual excitement” followed on their 
sermons and “‘the terrible sense of a conviction of 
sin...took forms at once grotesque and sublime.” 
Salvation from sin was the key-note of all Wesley’s 
sermonis, but in the whole range of religious litera- 
ture there is nothing to exceed the expressions of 
poignant spiritual anguish contained in his hymns. 
‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul,” is consecrated to us by a 
hundred memories, but such as this is not likely to 


be familiar : 
Me, the vilest of the race, 
Most unholy, most unclean, 
Me, the farthest from thy face, 
Full of misery and sin, 
Me, with arms of love receive, 
Me, of sinners chief, forgive. 


1 J. R. Green, 4 Short History of the English People, 1882, p. 718. 
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O that my load of sin were gone! 
O that I could at last submit 
At Jesus’ feet to lay it down, 
To lay my soul at Jesus’ feet ! 


I would, but thou must give the power, 
My heart from every sin release : 

Bring near, bring near the joyful hour 
And fill me with thy perfect peace. 


It sounds strangely rhapsodical to us, but that was 
an age sunk in trespasses and sins, and Wesley knew 
what it needed. It is less easy to appreciate his 
doctrine of assurance, perfection, sinlessness, which 
is held in our own days by many persons both in 
this country and the United States, sometimes with 
woeful practical consequences. 

Most of us, I suppose, would agree that those 
old Schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
the rest of them, were right when they differentiated 
between varying forms of sin. They took count 
of human nature. The rebellion of a man against 
God, against himself, against his fellows, must be 
measured in its meaning and its gravity by obvious 
governing conditions. Take heredity, that strange, 
silent, uncontrollable force, which none of us did 
anything to create, in presence of which each one 
of us is helpless. Or what about sub-normal 
mental conformation, a genuine inability to see 
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things in their right perspective, some warped 
notions about elementary moral principles, a sense 
of right and wrong advancing with but painful 
slowness? Nor can we be unmindful of the un- 
equal and erratic incidence of the opportunities 
which present themselves to the mass of mankind. 
Poverty, comparative or real, absolute or relative, 
breeds perils specially its own. There was much 
cynicism, but much truth, too, in the remark which 
the most penetrating of modern satirists put into 
the mouth of his foremost female character. ‘“‘I 
think,” said Becky Sharp, “I could be a good 
woman if I had 45000 a year.” 

“Jesus said, Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” ‘Those words are for divine lips alone: they 
are august, sublime, transcendental: not one of us 
would dare to utter them. The danger for us is 
not that we make some such surpassing claim, but 
that we make no claim at all. It was said once by 
Mr. Gladstone that the great need of modern 
society was a sense of sin. Is not that true? The 
social conditions which surround us suggest, even 
induce, acquiescence, indifference, complacency. 
Some of us cannot see: some of us will not see: 
and “where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
Some of us are tempted above that we are able: 
some of us know but little of the sufficient erace of 
God. But each human soul that does not want to 
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die must shed its own sins, and work out its own 
salvation, and win its own redemption. It was 
John Keble who wrote : 


Else let us keep our fast within, 
Till Heaven and we are quite alone, 
Then let the pain, the guilt, the sin, 
Before the mercy-seat be thrown. 


It may be that we shall become quite alone with God 
as we walk along the crowded street, or sitting 
quietly by the fireside, or when we make our 
humble confession, meekly kneeling upon our 
knees. 


THE VIRGIN MARY 


And Mary said, Behold the handmaid ‘of the 


Lord. 
St, LUKE i. 38. 


\ In the Prayer Book of the Church of England there 
are five days in the Calendar associated with the 
name of the Virgin Mary. Two of them are 
religious festivals—February 2nd, the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple, commonly called, the 
Purification of Saint Mary the Virgin, and March 
25th, the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, otherwise styled the Annunciation of 
our Lady. The other three are black-letter days— 
days observed in pre-Reformation times but no 
longer charged with religious or even ecclesiastical 
sanctions—July 2nd, the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ; September 8th, her Nativity ; Decem- 
ber 8th, her Conception. It need hardly be said 
that for this symmetrical and picturesque arrange- 
ment there is not a shred of historical evidence. 
Neither the Purification nor the Annunciation was 
heard of before the sixth century, the Nativity was 
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instituted in the roth century, the Visitation was 
founded in the r4th century, and the Conception 
dates from December 8th, 1140.1, 

‘a It is this last anniversary in recent years which 
has acquired an unchallenged pre-eminence in the 
largest religious communion of the modern world. 
On December 8th, 1854, there was promulgated at 
St. Peter’s by Pope Pius IX., amid all the splendour 
of the Papal Court, as an article of faith to be 
rejected by no Christian, except at the peril of his 
eternal destiny, the Doctrine of the Immaculate J 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

There is a striking contrast between the place | 
which Mary fills in the New Testament records and 
the pedestal to which she has been elevated in the 
economy of the greater part of Christendom. First 
comes the story of the Annunciation, which first 
introduces her name to the sacred narrative; then 
follows the expression of her exultation and thank- 
fulness in the hymn of the Magnificat. Then 
comes the journey to Bethlehem with Joseph her 
husband ; next there is the birth of her Divine Son, 
and His reception into the Jewish Church ; later 
on the flight into Egypt and the return to their own 
city. After twelve years of silence we encounter 
the incident of the visit of the child Jesus, with 


1But see Procter and Frere, Book of Common Prayer, 1902, 


Pre g22-3 5 °326, 0. 2,3. 
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Joseph and Mary, to Jerusalem at the Passover, 
but of Joseph no more is heard. Eighteen years 
pass, and the Lord’s public ministry begins. Ta 
the record of that ministry there are two references 
to Mary—one direct, the other indirect, and on 
four occasions her individuality becomes prominent. 
She is present at the Marriage in Cana of Galilee ; 
she seeks an interview with her Son amid the stress 
of His preaching ; she is a broken-hearted mother at 
the foot of the Cross; she is mentioned later on as 
continuing in prayer and supplication with the 
Apostles and the other women and the brethren of 
the Lord. And that is all. When we pass away 
from the records of the Evangelists, it is noticeable 
that though St. Paul and St. Peter and St. John are 
alike emphatic in insisting on the fact of the 
Incarnation as the central truth of the Christian 
religion, they are alike silent as to the way in which 
it was brought about. Of Mary throughout the 
Epistles there is not a word. Nor does history, 
sacred or profane, fill in any details of her later life 
_or her death: it has been left to legend to complete 
the tale, and legend has indeed been lavish. 

As one surveys the field of comparative religion 
there is nothing in any form of faith which resembles 
the superstructure resting upon such slender foun- 
dations gathered round the name of Mary. The 
sub-Apostolic age had not long passed away when 
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the cultus and invocation of martyrs and belief in 
their miraculous powers began to grow up. In 
that realm Mary soon took the first place. With 
the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Empire, and the gradual paganization of the 
Church which followed, men found it easier to 
transfer their allegiance to the new religion when 
they were permitted to exchange their devotion to 
heathen divinities for reverence to Mary as the 
Queen of Heaven. The bare idea almost makes 
one gasp for breath, but it is a fact that in process 
of time it was definitely taught that Mary had 
taken an active share in the work of redemption. 
Fables about her which had long been in existence 
came to be recognized as authoritative : all that had 
been sung in her praise by Latin and Greek and 
Syrian poets and romancers was consolidated into a 
species of doctrine. Augustine in the fourth cen- 
tury, who was the first great Christian teacher to 
emphasize strongly the sinfulness of all men, even 
of the saints, made an exception in favour of Mary. 
A century later Cyril of Alexandria—whom Charles 
Kingsley in his novel Hypatia has raised to an 
immortal eminence of brutality and intolerance— 
exalted her for ever—as he put it—above all 
creatures, above Cherubim and Seraphim, and set 
her at the right hand of her Son. It was in vain 
that he was begged not to make the Virgin into a 
F 
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goddess. Cyril was not a man to bedeterred. He 
even started the theory that everything which held 
true of the Son might be said to a great extent of 
the Mother, because without her there could have 
been no God-man. Side by side with this teach- 
ing, the fierce dialectical controversies about the 
Divinity of Christ tended to obscure His Humanity. 
The loving sympathy of One who could be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities was transferred 
to Mary, whose mediation with her Son, the stern 
and terrible Judge, was felt to be more and more 
necessary to weak and erring mortals. ‘* Add to 
this the chivalrous sentiments and the respect for 
woman among the northern nations of Euorpe,” 
and it 1s not surprising that Mary thus became a 
great factor in dogmatic theology not less than in 
ordinary religious experience—a demi-god, the 
only bridge between God and man, the Bride of the 
Holy Spirit, @¢erexos, the Mother of God. As 
time went on the language of extravagant eulogy 
lost none of its fervour. We read of her as ‘‘ the 
rest of the weary, comfort of the sorrowful, healing 


to the sick, pardon to the sinful, and ready help to 
\ 1. 
\_all. 
The extravagance advances in a sort of geometric 
progression. She does not ask divine favour, but 
demands it; she is no longer a handmaid of the 


Lord, but our Lady. “‘In Mary,” says Thomas 
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Aquinas in the 13th century, ‘‘is all our hope of 
salvation: she is the Queen of Pity as Christ is the 
King of Justice.” ‘‘She is the Gate of Heaven,” 
says another, ‘‘because nobody can enter heaven 
except he passes through Mary as through a door.” 
The Te Deum was actually altered in her honour : 
“All the earth doth worship Thee, Spouse of the 
Eternal Father.” ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Sweet Mary, to 
keep us this day without sin.’ Even Wycliffe in 
the 14th century, one of the forerunners of our 
English Reformation, could write: ‘‘It seems to 
me that it is impossible that we should obtain the 
reward without the help of Mary. There is no 
sex or age, no rank or position, of any one in the 
whole human race which has no need to call for 
the help of the Holy Virgin.” It is not denied that 
she was born after the manner of the human race, 
but it is insisted that, for the sake of Him who was 
to be born of her and for His foreseen merits, grace 
was poured into her soul at the first instant of her 
being. She was even sinless. There are parts of 
Europe to-day where she is almost exclusively the 
object of worship; the circulation of books of 
devotion in her honour is enormous. There is 
even a cultus of the Sacred Heart of, Mary. 

When Dr. Newman left ewr-ewn Church. for the 
Church of Rome he almost took fright. Writing 
to Dr. Pusey he said, ‘‘ As to the statements which 
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offend you in works written in Mary’s honour I 
will frankly say that I read some of them with grief 
and almost anger.... And if J hate these perverse 
sayings so much, how much more must she in pro- 
portion to her love of Him?” Again: ‘‘ These 
statements seem to me like a bad dream. I could 
not have conceived them to be said. I know not 
to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, or 
to the-Fathers, or to the decrees of Council, or to 
the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to reason.” But 
Newman calculated without his host. It is only a 
few years ago that here in London there was a 
gathering of religious men of the Roman Com- 
munion for the purpose of solemnly dedicating our 
native land to Mary and placing it under her special 
protection. 

‘““And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” What a bathos is struck by such quiet, 
simple, womanly words as we pass away from these 
accretions and excesses! They carry us from the 
domain of turgid superstition and debased theo- 
logy, and place us in the presence chamber of free 
and open human experience. Mary is greatest not 
as the Bride of God, or as the Madonna with a dead 
Christ on her knees, or as the Mother of Pity 
endeavouring to shield mankind from the wrath of 
her Son, or as the Protectress of this or that section 
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of the community, or as the Queen of Heaven, but, 
so far as the Holy Scriptures or any other evidence 
which is worth five minutes’ consideration reveal 
her to us, as the most faithful and humble, the most 
patient and loving of women, but a woman still— 
just a good woman. And yet, having said that, it 
is bare justice to admit that, looked at from the 
historical standpoint, the worship of the Virgin 
Mary marked an immense advance upon similar 
pre-existing idolatry. The idolatry of the Jews 
was the deification of cruelty and vice. The 
idolatry of the Greeks was the deification of beauty 
and intellect, sometimes favourable to virtue, more 
often to wickedness. The worship of Mary is at 
any rate the deification of goodness. Mr. Lecky 
has pointed out “‘ that it is a striking illustration of 
the qualities which prove most attractive in woman 
that one, of whom we know nothing except her 
gentleness and her sorrow, should have exercised a 
magnetic power over the world incomparably greater 
than was exercised by the most majestic females of 
Paganism. Whatever may be thought of its theo- 
logical propriety,” he goes on, * there is little doubt 
that the reverence for the Virgin Mary has done 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of women and 
to soften the manners of men. It has had an 
influence which the worship of the pagan goddesses 
could never possess, for these had been almost desti- 
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tute of moral beauty, and especially of the kind of 
moral. beauty which is’ particularly feminine. It 
supplied in a great measure the redeeming and 
ennobling element in that strange amalgam of 
religious, licentious and military feeling which was 
formed around homes in the age of chivalry, and 
which no succeeding change of habit or belief has 
| wholly destroyed.” 

‘“And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” It is not merely that Christianity has trans- 
formed the status of woman and invested her with 
unique moral potentialities: civilization and educa- 
tion and divers forces of emancipation have also 
left and are making their mark. The gains are 
great, but the dangers are not slight. We cannot 
close our eyes at this moment to modifications and 
even reversals of that type of womanly character 
upon which the Lord set His seal, and of which 
Mary was the chief exemplar. This very genera- 
tion of ours is responsible for some features which 
no wise man approves and which every good woman 
deplores. Because we may be sure there can be no 
high ideal for the community at large or for indi- 
vidual lives if the standard and test of all that is 
best in womanhood falls short of Mary’s modest 
measure of herself—‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the 
ford? 


iio AS SONG 


Wuo loved me, and gave himself for me, 


GAL. ii. 20. 


TiLu within the last few years a visitor to a French 
court of justice might have noticed there a striking 
picture not found in similar places in our own land. 
In England we often see the Royal Arms and some- 
times the symbolical sword, but in France, in every 
tribunal from the court of first instance of the pro- 
vinces to the Assizes and the Court of Appeal in 
Paris, there hung over the seat of the presiding 
judge a picture of Jesus Christ upon the Cross. 
More often than not it was a crude and rough work 
of art, but there was always the same boldness of 
outline, the same simple Latin cross, the same 
wearied figure of a young man hanging upon it, the 
same crown of thorns, the same outstretched arms, 
embracing, one loves to think, all mankind of every 
race and of every creed. That picture was intended 
to remind every French litigant that the justice and 
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mercy which he had come to seek were, through 
Jesus Christ, within his reach and privilege. It 
told the most abandoned criminal that, though upon 
him the offended laws of his country would execute 
judgment, he was not so vile and abject that the 
Cross of his Saviour would refuse him shelter. To 
the victim of design or fraud it spoke in even 
tenderer accents, and bade him remember the deeper 
injustice and the more poignant suffering through 
which the Elder Brother of the human family once 
passed. 

This picture held its place till lately undisturbed 
throughout the many changes and chances of 
modern France. It lasted all through the Mon- 
archy : it survived the turmoils of the Revolution : 
it saw the rise and fall of the Empire: it was un- 
molested even by the frantic founders of the Com- 
mune: it witnessed the stress and vicissitudes of 
the first generation of the Third Republic. Within 
our own recollection it was successfully protected 
by the larger tolerance and more sedate judgement 
of the senators of France against a vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies for its removal, but three 
years ago, by a Decree of the Minister of the 
Interior issued on this day, Good Friday, it suc- 
cumbed to the political exigencies which have arisen 
out of the relations between the Church of Rome 
and the French Republic, and it is now no more. 
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Nobody with a heart can fail to be impressed with 
the simple story of the Crucifixion as expressed by 
such a picture. It appeals to the devout and even 
to the irreverent. It appeals to the recluse of the 
cloister and to the busy man of affairs. It appeals 
to the scholar and the philosopher no less than to 
the churl and the ignorant. When Mohammed 
heard it, so deep was his emotion that he rebelled 
at the thought that God could ever have allowed 
such a tragedy to take place. When it was 
rehearsed to the fierce barbarian Clovis as his earliest 
instruction in the Christian life, his passionate 
exclamation was, “If I and my brave Franks had 
been there, we would have avenged His injuries.” 
When a woman of fashion, who had never realized 
its meaning before, first grasped its force as she 
gazed at the picture by Rubens in the Cathedral at 
Antwerp, she almost lost her reason, and cried out 
in a frenzy, “‘Why don’t they take him down?” 
When a young German officer, who had not 
hitherto thought seriously of his soul, was looking 
one day at Correggio’s masterpiece of the Cruci- 
fixion in the gallery at Munich, and read the words 
which are inscribed beneath, 

“T did this for thee, 
What art thou doing for Me?” 
it is said that his whole life was suddenly trans- 
formed, and that he became an earnest Christian. 
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No—the Crucifixion can never lose its power as 
long as its simple and central features are kept well 
in view. Its hold over men’s heads as well as over 
their hearts has never depended on the harsh, 
mechanical, artificial encasements in which the 
essential meaning of it has often been hidden and 
enveloped, nor on the realistic pathological details 
which have such a fascination for some modern 
types of mind, but which were unknown to the 
Evangelists and to primitive Christianity. Men 
sometimes, too, make a scheme of it, and narrow or 
restrict the significance of it; but to the large mass 
of mankind the story of the Cross speaks with a 
plain emphatic power which no individual, no party, 
no Church can lessen or take away. It points to 
one great fact, the like of which can nowhere else be 
found—that nearly 1900 years ago Jesus of 
Nazareth endured a cruel and shameful death on 
account of His exceeding great love for man. It 
recalls the life of which that death was the outcome. 
It reminds us of the motive which directed both. 

You and I cannot copy in its details or its sur- 
roundings the earthly progress of the Lord’s life, 
nor shall we die the tragic death of Calvary, but 
we can try to make our own the temper of sacrifice 
and surrender of which the Cross and Passion speak. 
But it is not really easy to succeed. It is easy for 
those of us who have soft hearts and quick sym- 
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pathies to yield to the transient emotions which a 
day like this evokes: we vividly picture to our- 
selves that terrible scene: we 
Follow to Calvary, 
Tread where He trod: 

we trace the tragedy from the beginning to the 
end: we are pained and pitiful at the sight of such 
unnecessary sorrow and suffering. It is well that 
it 1s so. ‘‘ Woe to him,” says somebody, ‘‘ who 
has no tears for mortal agony!” But tears are not 
enough. ‘They soon dry, and they leave no marks 
behind them. The story of the Crucifixion, if the 
hearing of it, the reading of it, the singing of it, 
the representation of it, are to do us lasting good, 
must touch a moral and spiritual chord in our hearts. 
It will not be sufficient if it only reminds us of 
those local associations which were crowded into a 
few hours: it must bring home to us, with some- 
thing more potent than the force of irregular 
fervour, the greatness of the spirit in which the 
Sufferer suffered, a deep sense of the relation in 
which individually we stand to it. 

Among those who witnessed it the Crucifixion 
sent a thrill of awe and despondency: everything 
looked black and hopeless: the shame and igno- 
miny of the catastrophe overshadowed everything 
else. Three days later the tragedy of Calvary was 
illuminated by the Resurrection: the scaffold 
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became a throne: and joy and hope and a sense of 
triumph suffused the hearts of the little company 
of believers. But confronting their recovered faith 
in their Divine Lord arose a volume of suspicion 
and incredulity. Men wanted to know how it was 
possible to harmonize such a death as death upon 
a cross with the idea of an Incarnate God : a genuine 
Messiah, they urged, could and would never have 
submitted to that. And so the Cross became a 
stumbling block. St. Paul was the first to grapple 
with the problem. He brushed aside all misgiv- 
ings and rejected the standpoint of those unfulfilled 
popular anticipations. Boldly, frankly, almost with 
ecstasy, he accepted the situation. Behind its 
shame and pain Paul saw in his Lord’s death upon 
a cross the chief glory of the new faith, she fact of 
supreme significance, the primary means of salva- 
tion, a life for mortal man of high privileges and 
holy purposes, an incentive and summons to deep 
personal gratitude. ‘‘I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me: and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” In the northern transept of 
the great Dom of Cologne hangs on high a severe 
representation of the Crucifixion with these words 
from the Vulgate inscribed beneath it: 
Qui dilexit me, et tradidit semetipsum pro me. 
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‘Who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
Yes; that is the great fact of the world. It has 
been said that it is not words but deeds, and not 
deeds only but self-sacrificing deeds, and not only 
self-sacrificing deeds but the surrender of life itself, 
that forms the turning-point of every great advance 
in history. Of all such experiences the Crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ was unique. His death was a 
purely voluntary act. He brought it under the 
category of service, and regarded it as the climax 
of a life of service. The Saviour of men walked 
up to the cross as if it had beena crownand a throne. 
“For verily the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give hislife 
a ransom for many.” ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

Thou that hast given so much to me, 

Give one thing more, a grateful heart. 
Yes, indeed ; not the least of the lessons of Good 
Friday is the lesson of thankfulness. Because all 
that you and I possess this morning of moral ideals 
or spiritual consolations comes from and through 
the Cross of Jesus Christ, who loved you and gave 
Himself for you, who loved me and gave Himself 


for me. 
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Ayp he laid his right hand upon me, saying 
unto me, Fear not ; I am the first and the last: 
I am he that liveth and was dead; and, behold, 
I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and of death. 


REV. i, 17-18. 


Sucu language is of course mystical, allegorical, 
spiritual, but it brings before us in a full and helpful 
sense the meaning of our Easter Festival. It is 
not sufficient that this day is the day of days in the 
Calendar of the Christian year: it matters little that 
it marks the inauguration of a picturesque ecclesi- 
astical season: it is not even enough that it recalls 
to us a circumstance of tremendous religious 
interest. The thing we want to get at, you and 
I, is what place and portion Easter has in our work- 
a-day lives, what those lives would be without it, 
what ought they to be with it? There exists no 
block plan of life which suits us all, though upon 
most of us the same temptations, the same sorrows, 


1 Raster Day. 
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the same anxieties close in. Of one experience 
only are men common partakers—being here, we 
one day must go hence. Hence! MHence? Yes, 
hence, we Christians say. 

One sometimes encounters a man for whom that 
word “‘hence” has no significance, a man not 
seldom strong, fearless, day by day addressing him- 
self to the stern duties of existence, almost incapable 
of moral delinquency, yet intellectually constrained 
to restrict his outlook to the things of this life. 
But, as a consequence, and all else apart, how scant 
and slender, how poor and partial that life of his 
becomes! His highest instincts are unsatisfied, he 
is never thrilled with the joy of hope, he has no 
vision of the world’s redemption. 

Look in contrast at the man to whom in real and 
absorbing measure this life is not all. He offers no 
historical proofs, he is ready with no logical argu- 
ments, he rests his faith on no theological basis, but 
his mind is made up. Somehow he has got hold of 
the Easter truth. Death, when it comes, will mark 
a gap, and mean a mysterious interval, but he never 
thinks of it as the end of life: for him there is no 
life which is not immortal life. And see what that 
does for him! How his interests are ever expand- 
ing, how free he feels to deal with anything, how no 
difficulties crush him, how untrammelled he is by 
considerations of time, how life presents itself as 
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one continuous whole, its unsolved problems, its 
unrealized aspirations, its unfinished tasks notwith- 
standing! That is the estimate and conception 
which ought to be ours on this Easter morning, if 
Christ has laid His right hand upon us and we really 
believe that He is alive for evermore. 

For, indeed, we need some proud ideal if we are 
to go forward with brave and hopeful hearts. 
There is much to sadden the most buoyant and 
sanguine of us. Pain and sorrow and sin are still 
seemingly masters of the field. It looks as if 
human skill and spiritual force were to remain for 
ever helpless and paralyzed before the invisible 
powers which vex and stir men’s bodies and souls. 
And supreme over allisdeath. How irresistibly does 
that come home to some of us this morning as we 
look into the chambers of our memories and hearts! 
Its empire is unchallenged, its visitation irrevocable, 
its decision final. And yet it was only through the 
death of deaths, the Death of the Cross, that there 
was vouchsafed to humanity the explanation of it 
and its compensation. ‘‘I am He that liveth and 
was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 
Think of what life would be for the mass of man- 
kind without that assurance and all that it involves. 
A few years in which the penalties outweigh the 
joys: a little span in which affections mellow only 
to be blighted: just time for some snatches of 
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friendship, shattered by scores of cruel partings, 
and then all would be over. 

The message of Easter is that all is never over. 
Because Christ lives, we shall live also: because He 
was dead and, behold, is alive for evermore, so shall 
it be with us: because He has the keys of the 
hidden world, in like manner shall we, too, in our 
turn, probe the mystery of mysteries. Let us learn, 
then, to-day, this rich Easter lesson of the con- 
tinuity of life. Our heads and our hearts are in 
need of it. As year follows year, vacant places are 
made in the parish and the congregation, in our 
families and our social circle. We have all given 
hostages to the other side. 

That comely face, that cluster’d brow, 

That cordial hand, that bearing free : 
I see them still, I see them now, 
Shall always see ! 
The little child—a frail flower that never saw its 
summer—is sent for, or “‘the tired old man” who 
has almost accomplished the journey ; the youth in 
the hey-day of his strength, or the girl in the fulness 
of her grace and charm, or the father or mother who 
still stood for the old house at home. And 
. . The strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 


And the barriers fall. 


From the mere human standpoint it 1s very dis- 
G 
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heartening, very unnecessary often, we defiantly 
say, not just. The véry anguish of our souls makes 
a claim for some redress. 
Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard. 

But it is not on the anvil of hard reason that we 
can hammer out the recompense and the solution. 
Men have sometimes tried and failed. Emerson 
in one of his essays tells the story of two United 
States senators who, in the pauses of their political 
life, were accustomed to discuss matters of deep 
religious concern, and particularly the question of 
the immortality of the soul. In process of time one 
left Congress, and they did not meet for twenty-five 
years. When they saw one another again, at the 
President’s reception in Washington, they advanced 
slowly towards each other, said nothing, shook 
hands long and cordially. At last one said, “‘ Any 
light, Albertr? ~ None,” replied Albert ~SAtny 
light, Lewis?” “None,” replied he. They 
looked in each other’s eyes silently, gripped one 
another’s hands, and then parted never to meet in 
this world again. 

No; you must be a Christian, you must have 
made your own the Easter truth, the Lord Jesus 
must have laid His right hand upon you in order to 
gather the meaning and completeness of it all. We 
must grasp the thought that the only life of which 
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God ever speaks is not an era of time which is 
bounded by a sleep, but a state which from the 
nature of the case can never end. As someone has 
put it, ‘ We talk of past life and present life and 
future life, and separate them in our minds, and 
think of them as separate, and make each have its 
beginning and its end.... But countless ages 
hence life will still be growing and still leaving 
traces of the seed from which it sprang.” While 
we are here, let us see to it that progress marks our 
spiritual state. If that be so, however much we 
may dread the valley of the shadow, however 
bitterly we may feel the pangs of separation, how- 
ever little we may seem to have accomplished, we 
shall step forward into the apparent darkness with 
a boundless confidence upon which Easter sets its 
seal, that there zs more life and fuller life 


Behind the veil, behind the veil. 
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Tue words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life. 


St. JOHN vi. 63. 
THERE is a staggering contrast between the original 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ and the pre- 
sentations of it which have marked every successive 
stage of religious development. Over and over 
again the words which He spake to those peasants 
and fisherfolk, publicans and sinners, in far-off 
Syrian days have been obscured by glosses, over- 
whelmed by accretions, rendered unrecognizable by 
excrescences. Perhaps the day will come when 
disputes about ecclesiastical order will fade away ; 
when even the Pauline theology will take its 
legitimate place ; when true history will exact a full 
allowance for the disastrous intrusion of foreign 
elements ; when Christendom—intelligent Chris- 
tendom, at any rate—will distinguish clearly those 
of its notes and credentials which are human but 
not divine, salutary but not sacred, temporal but 
not eternal; when, to save a world from despair 
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and darkness and loss of faith, we shall go back to 
Christ. That day will not be ours, but meanwhile 
there are three sets of words which stand out with 
great clearness from our Lord’s teaching. The 
first is the prescription of the Lord’s Prayer— 
‘ After this manner therefore pray ye” !—at once a 
form, a summary, a pattern of all prayer. It has 
been said of it that “every human being who 
believes in God can use it.” ‘‘ There are no other 
limits to its unique adaptability.... A peasant 
child can understand enough of it to make it the 
expression of his daily needs. The ripest scholar, 
the most profound philosopher, the most devout 
saint cannot exhaust all its possibilities of meaning. 
In a few minutes it can be committed to memory, 
but it is the work of a lifetime to learn it by heart.” 
Even those who have known nothing about it have 
acknowledged its excellence. It is told of a lady 
of the old French nobility that she read it to her 
unbelieving husband in a dangerous illness.“ Say 
that again,” he said, ‘it isa beautiful prayer. Who 
made it?” 

The second feature is the appointment of 
Baptism—the symbolical use of water as a sign of 
admission to the Christian communion. It was the 
outcome of the Lord’s farewell command, ‘*Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 


1St. Matthew vi. 9. 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” * 

The third form of words relates to the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper—the last meal of which the 
Lord partook before His death, itself the memorial 
of that death while time shall last. It is about 
that Holy Evening Meal—to use a German phrase 
—that I want to speak for a few minutes this 
morning. 

Nobody can deny that in its inception it was 
very simple, very familiar, very homely. The 
occasion when these words were uttered was the 
evening feast of which every Jewish household 
partook on the night before the Passover. They 
were met in a large upper room attached to one of 
the inns in Jerusalem—thirteen in all, the Lord in 
the midst, next to Him John, next to John Peter. 
‘* And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, 
and brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take, 
eat: this is my body. And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave it to them: 
and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, 
this is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many.” ? 

That is the story as told in what is admittedly 
the oldest of the Gospels. In one of his letters, 
which is certainly of an earlier date, St. Paul recites 

1St. Matthew xxviii. 19. 2 St. Mark xiv, 22-24, 
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it thus: “‘For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed took 
bread: and when he had given thanks, he brake 
it, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when 
he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me.” 4 

That is all, but upon this foundation—the Gospel 
account and St. Paul’s version—has been raised a 
superstructure unexampled in human experience. 
Round these words have raged the conflicts of 
centuries. Irom these simple sentences have come 
persecutions, tortures, martyrdoms. The Sacra- 
ment of love has been made an instrument of hate ; 
the Sacrament of life has been made an instrument 
of death. ‘The story is one prolonged agony, 
catastrophe, tragedy. Why, it may fairly be asked, 
should all this be? Was there something outside 
the New Testament records which blurred the clear- 
ness and distorted the outlines of the original 
narrative? If there has been some process of 
development in directions which the words of the 
Lord himself do not justify, how comes it that it 
has never been effectively asserted? It would take 


1y Corinthians xi. 23-25. 
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long indeed to answer such questions, and detailed 
discussion is not within the scope of a sermon. 
But the fundamental position may be just noted. 
The word ‘‘sacrament” does not occur in the 
New Testament, and though the word mystery does 
occur, it is not possible to deduce—fairly—from the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings what is called the 
sacramental system. But the New Testament does 
not tell us all that can be known and is known of 
that period of the world’s history. As the simple 
Gospel story emerged from Palestine, it found itself 
in contact or in conflict, as the case might be, with 
subtle and analytical forms of thought. It entered 
a region where the atmosphere was suffused with 
philosophy and mystery. The genius of Greece— 
Hellenism—presided over the cradle and guarded 
the infancy of post-New-Testament Christianity, 
and the results of that tutelage are with us to this 
day. Moreover, it must never be forgotten that 
the Gentile Church of the first century revelled in 
symbols and magic. And so the very fact that 
the Christian faith contained two rites or mysteries 
or sacraments rendered it intelligible and impressive; 
indeed, without them it is most probable that it 
would have made small headway. The age for 
material sacrifices—Jewish or Pagan—had gone. 
People wanted something to take their place, and 
when they adopted the new religion they found 
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what they thought they needed in Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. It was not long before ‘‘ every 
hand that was stretched out for religion tried to 
grasp it in sacramental form, and the eye saw sacra- 
ments where sacraments there were none.” ‘‘ Paul 
was the first, and almost the last, theologian of the 
early Church with whom sacramental theology was 
held in check by strictly spiritual considerations. 
After him all the flood gates were opened and in 
poured the mysteries with their lore.” In little 
over half a century the “‘ whole body of intelligent 
theology had been dragged down and engulfed.” 
Within two hundred years all Christian worship 
had been assimilated in its externals to the nature 
of the ancient Pagan mysteries—priests, sacrifices, 
an exact ritual, imposing ceremonies. And in all 
this the once simple and spiritual Last Supper 
supremely shared. 

We see it first in the change of name. What 
to St. Paul had been only the Lord’s Supper or 
the Communion, and to the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles “‘the breaking of the bread,” 
became in the first and the second centuries an 
offering, an oblation, the Eucharist, the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, the Sacrament of the cup, the 
Sacrament of our Lord’s Passion and of our re- 
demption, the Sacrament of commemoration, the 
Sacrifice, the Passover, the spiritual Passover, the 
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divine and true Passover. Sometimes, too, we read 
of the Communion of the Holy Body, the Com- 
munion of the Everlasting Sacraments, the Com- 
munion of the Sovereign Good, the Communion 
of the Good Thing, the Lord’s Banquet, the 
Banquet of God. And there is one name more, 
of much later date, peculiar to the West in pre- 
Reformation days, provocative of unceasing strife, 
but of itself harmless enough, since then specially 
preserved by the Church of Rome, the word Mass. 
It is merely the Latin Missa. ‘Ite, missa est” is 
chanted by the deacon at the end of High Mass, 
said by the priest at the end of Low Mass—Go, 
the Mass is ended. 

But these variations of nomenclature are as noth- 
ing to the divergences of practice. The ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, since it was first established, 
has gone through every sort of outward change. 
‘It has sometimes,”—so they have been sum- 
marized" been received by all Christians every 
day, asin the early Church. It has sometimes been 
received even by devout Christians, as in Russia 
or Scotland, only once or three timesa year. It has 
been received sometimes, as in the early Church 
and by some among ourselves, in the eveningo— 
by the larger part of Christendom in the morning. 
It has been received lying, standing, sitting, kneel- 
ing. The elements have been administered some- 
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times, as in early times, by the whole congregation : 
and sometimes, as in almost all later times, by the 
officiating clergy. It has been celebrated in some 
countries only by the solitary priest : in others only 
where hundreds were present. In the Eastern and 
in the early Churches it was given to infants: in 
the Western, and in all later times of the Western 
Church, only to persons of full years. It has been 
given in the Roman Churches with bread alone— 
in the Protestant Churches with bread and wine 
separately—in the Eastern Churches with bread and 
wine mixed together. The wine has sometimes 
been given mixed with water, sometimes pure and 
simple. The bread has sometimes been leavened, 
sometimes unleavened: sometimes, as with us, in 
the form of a loaf: sometimes, as in the Roman 
and Lutheran Churches, in the form of a wafer: 
sometimes, as by the Greeks, in the form of a roll. 
It has sometimes been celebrated with lights, some- 
times without lights. It has been administered 
sometimes on a stone tomb, sometimes on a wooden 
table. Sometimes the table has been called an 
altar: sometimes the altar has been called a table. 
Sometimes the table has been placed, as with us, 
at the east end of the church: sometimes, as in the 
Roman Church, at the west end: sometimes, as in 
the early Church, in the middle. Sometimes it has 
been placed lengthwise, sometimes breadthwise. 
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Sometimes, like the Pope of Rome, and as in the 
Presbyterian Churches, the minister stands behind 
the table: sometimes, with us, at the end of the 
table, sometimes in front. Sometimes it has been 
administered.in the plain dress of common life, as 
by the early Christians and some Nonconformists : 
sometimes in stated robes, sometimes in white, 
sometimes in black.” 

There is no time—nor have I the inclination— 
to do more than mention the divers meanings which 
men and Churches have read into the Lord’s own 
words as given in the New Testament. First and 
foremost, held tenaciously by the Church of Rome, 
by the Greek Church, and, with modifications so 
minute that the plain man cannot comprehend 
them, by an increasing body of the English clergy, 
is the doctrine of Transubstantiation—the magical 
conversion by the consecrating minister of the bread 
into the real, actual, material Body of Christ which 
hung upon the Cross, the conversion of the wine 
into the Blood which was shed upon the Cross. It 
is a doctrine about which there is no ambiguity, but 
it was never heard of till the ninth century, when 
it was set forth in its coarsest form by a French 
monk named Paschasius. 

Next, there is the doctrine of Consubstantiation, 
put forth by Luther, who in this matter was the 
most timid and least spiritual of the Reformers. 
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He attempted to combine the old and the new, the 
abstract and the concrete, the scholastic and the 
scriptural conceptions, by urging that the conse- 
crated bread partly remained bread and partly 
became Christ’s physical Body, that the consecrated 
wine partly remained wine and partly became 
Christ’s veritable Blood. That is the view which 
still prevails in some of the Protestant churches of 
Germany. 

Then, there is the doctrine of the great Reformer 
of Zurich, Zwingli, “the clear-headed and intrepid 
Zwingli,” ' which in substance became the doctrine 
of all the Reformed Churches, properly so-called, 
i.e. the Swiss, South German, French Protestant, 
and English Churches. His view was that “‘the 
operations of the Divine Spirit on the soul can 
only be through moral means; and that the moral 
influence of the Sacrament is chiefly or solely 
through the potency of its unique commemoration 
of the most touching and transcendent event in 
history.” ? 

When during her sister’s reign, the Princess who 
was to become the most sagacious of English 
sovereigns—Queen Elizabeth—was questioned and 

1H. B. Wilson, Bampton Lectures on the Communion of Saints, 
p- 134, quoted by A. P. Stanley, Christian Institutions, 1884, 
P- 22 


2A, P. Stanley, op. cit., p. 122. 
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cross-questioned as to her own belief on the subject 
which towered above all others amid the storms of 
the Reformation period, she gave the answer which 
is still to be seen rudely carved on a stone under 
the pulpit of a church in Surrey,'—an answer which 
to many a reverent spirit in the English Church 
has seemed all-sufficient : 
Christ was the Word and spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it: 


And what the Word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


1 Walton-on-Thames. Cf. A. P. Stanley, of. cit., p. 125. 
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Tue wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 


S. JOHN iii, 8. 


THERE is, it has been suggested, a striking contrast 
between the high station of Nicodemus and the 
elementary truths which the Saviour was trying 
to teach him. Nicodemus was a Jewish Doctor, a 
member of the Sanhedrim, a Master in Israel, and 
we might expect to find in him something approach- 
ing quick and ripe religious perception. But in 
this story of his conversation with Our Lord he 
comes out quite otherwise. He is, it 1s true, deeply 
impressed with the personality of the Master—he 
regards Him as a novel and commanding figure 
on the platform of contemporary religious life. 
‘“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him.” It is these 


1Whit Sunday, 1909. 
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signs which have enlisted his attention ; it is these 
miracles which have suggested a secret interview 
under cover of the night. Jesus, as so often 
besides, makes haste to repudiate this lower aspect 
of His mission, and enunciates at once its spiritual 


meaning. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ Nicodemus stands aghast. ‘* How,” 


he asks in dismay, “‘can a man be born when he 
is old? Can he enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born?” ‘The Master points 
him at once to something beyond the dull literalism 
of his question. ‘“‘ Except a man be born of water 
and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” Part of this, at any rate, Nicodemus 
would understand. Among the Jews, as among all 
Oriental nations, water was the essential symbol of 
purification, and just then the echoes of the Baptists 
teaching of immersion as the outward sign of a 
renewed life were still ringing in men’s ears. But 
to be born ‘‘of the Spirit” was an entirely new 
idea, and the Saviour, anxious to drive it home to 
the Jewish Doctor, adopts an illustration from the 
natural world. It was night time, and it has been 
conjectured that in the pauses of their conversation 
they heard the wind without moaning along the 
narrow streets and alleys of Jerusalem. ‘‘ The 
wind,” says the Master, ‘‘ bloweth where it listeth, 
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and thou hearest the sound thereof, and canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
everyone [so is it with everyone] that is born of 
the spirit.” 

There is something instructive and reassuring in 
this simile. The wind holds a unique place among 
the forces of nature. Fire and water are equally 
familiar to us, but scientific skill has made them 
the slaves of man. Thunder and lightning, again, 
are the creatures of ascertained meteorological laws, 
and we have learned how to ward off their most 
disastrous consequences. But with the wind it is 
altogether different. We cannot control it: we 
cannot analyze it: we cannot see it: we cannot 
understand it. Its very name has come to be 
regarded as a synonym for whatever is fitful, unex- 
pected, eccentric, unstable, capricious. It ‘‘ bloweth 
where it listeth.” It moves with perfect freedom, 
quickly or slowly, just as it pleases. It seems to 
be independent of all law, to act upon its own 
wayward and irresponsible impetus. Sometimes it 
is a gracious agent of Nature, blowing so softly 
and so gently that it does not hurt the most delicate 
flower or raise more than a ripple upon the peaceful 
water. At other times it sweeps along in its wild 
and unmanageable career of violence and ruin. It 
lays low the strongest trees, it lashes into foam the 


waves which a moment ago were serene and placid, 
H 
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it destroys in an instant the industry of generations. 
Nothing can stop it. It brooks no interference, it 
resents all obstacles, it rushes past us or wraps itself 
round us, and we ‘‘hear the sound thereof.” But 
what more do we know of it? We can observe 
the effects of its motion—the swaying to and fro 
of the trees of the forest, the rising and falling of 
the blades of grass, the varying movements of the 
sea, the devastation of property, sometimes this 
effect, sometimes that. And we can feel it, now 
in one way, now in another. It cools us and it 
chills us. It plays pleasantly upon our faces, 
counteracting the heat and saving us from exhaus- 
tion: it pierces us through and through with its 
icy blasts, afflicting us with disease and hastening 
our death. But whence cometh it? Where did 
itarise? When didit begin? How was it gener- 
ated? Whither goeth it? Where will it stop? 
When will its power be spent? Why should it 
not go on longer? How will its career come to a 
close? “Thou canst not tell?? Science ‘can 
measure the rate of its progress and the force of 
its strength, but Science has no adequate answer 
to the question which the wind, as it moves along 
on its mysterious errand, prompts us to ask— 
whence hath it come, whither doth it go? 

Surely we cannot but recognize that this strange 
force of Nature is a fitting emblem of the Divine 
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Spirit of which Whit Sunday once again reminds 
us. ‘* The Holy Ghost,”—if we will think, it is no 
unknown experience. It has come to our souls, 
this Sacred Breath, at moments when we least 
expected it ; it has seemed to fail us when we most 
needed it. It has blown upon us when and where 
it listed. How it has come we do not know: why 
it has gone we do not know. Now it has come 
to us at some period of intense religious fervour : 
now in the quiet service of the sanctuary: now 
when we were sitting in solitary meditation by the 
fire, taking stock of what had gone by of life: now 
at some moment of overmastering temptation or 
dreadful calamity: now in the chamber of sickness 
and impending death, as we watched by the bedside 
of some one we loved: now as our own life seemed 
ebbing away and the things of time were apparently 
receding from our gaze. At any of these times 
there must have come upon the souls of most of 
us a sudden, a strange, a helpful influence, which 
we could not consider to be human. Like the 
wind, sometimes it has crept softly over us, fanning 
our hopes and our efforts with a breath of divine 
promise and approval ; at others it has rushed upon 
us with appalling fury to save us from ourselves. 
Each must recall for himself how and when and 
where these things have been. 

And because the Breath, the Wind, the Spirit 
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of God comes, from time to time, upon all the 
children of men, some of us are more than impatient 
of religious systems which refuse to take this into 
account, and seek to impose their peculiar spiritual 
standards upon the rest of mankind. 

Take a classic illustration—that fateful conver- 
sation between John Wesley and a Moravian pastor 
in Georgia.1 It is typical of a religious attitude 
which is not to be accepted without fierce resistance 
and which is persistently asserted. ‘‘ My brother,” 
said the Moravian to John Wesley, ‘‘I must ask 
you one or two questions. Have you the witness 
within yourself? Does the Spirit of God witness 
with your spirit that you are a child of God?” 
Wesley made no answer, and the minister went on. 
“Do you know Jesus Christ?” “I know He is 
the Saviour of the world,’ replied Wesley. 
“True,” rejoined the Moravian, “but do you 
know that He has saved your” ‘I hope He 
has died to save me.” ‘‘Do you know your- 
self?” ‘‘I do,” answered Wesley, “‘but I fear,” 
he writes afterwards, ‘they were vain words.” 
All this and the like of it is very narrow and 
arrogant, from whichever side it comes. Because 


This conversation between Mr. Wesley and Mr. Spangen- 
burg took place on Sunday, February 8, 1736, at Savannah, 
Cf. Journal of John Wesley, standard edition, by Nehemiah 
Curnock, 1909, vol. i. p. 151. 
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who made any of us ruler or judge of his neigh- 
bour’s soul?) Who authorized us to fix the terms 
on which its safety shall depend? What do we 
know of our brother’s temptations and difficulties? 
How dare we discount the decree of God ? 


In men whom we condemn as ill 
I see so much of goodness still ; 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 


I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, when God does not. 


No, not here, and certainly not by us, is the line 
to be drawn. Religion is a relative matter. We 
cannot too often remember that what helps this man 
injures that, that what is religion to one is abso- 
lutely meaningless to another; that faith is to be 
measured by its depth and not by its breadth ; that 


the intellect is sometimes predominant over the 


emotions; that no two human hearts beat in 


precise and faultless harmony ;—1in a word, that the 
Sacred Spirit of God plays upon the souls of men 
from diverse and apparently opposite quarters. It 
is said that the Jews of old would not tread upon 
a chance piece of paper lying on the roadside, lest 
it should have upon it the name of God. Let us 
learn the lesson thus superstitiously taught. Let 
us beware how we judge and measure, lest per- 
chance we may be blocking an avenue through 
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which the wind of God is moving towards some 
sinful soul. Believe it—the working of the Divine 
Spirit is more varied, is broader, is less discrimina- 
ting, than Churches and creeds and theologians have 
often taught. 


It fills the Church of God; it fills 
The sinful world around ; 

Only in stubborn hearts and’ wills 
No place for it is found. 


Yes, that 7s an exception. There is one life which 
God does not love, which His Spirit does not direct. 
It is not the life of unorthodoxy, it is not the life 
of limited faith, it is not the life of honest doubt ; 
it is the idle and the selfish life, the life of ease 
and of languor, the life of prudent plausibility, the 
life where we “‘let this man go” that we may be 
‘* Caesar’s friend,” the life that is callously indifferent 
to the woes around us and does not try to remove 
or mitigate them, the life for the loss of which the 
world would not be the worse off to-morrow, if it 
ceased to be this afternoon. Let us see to it that 
such a life never, never, never be ours. 


To have struck some blow for right 
With tongue or pen: 

To have smoothed the path to light 
For wandering men: 


To have chased some fiend of ill away ; 
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A little backward to have thrust 

The instant powers of Drink and lust ; 
To have borne down Giant Despair, 
To have dealt a blow at care, 


are some features of the better life which the Breath, 
the Spirit, the Wind of God never ceases to 
sanctify for here and for the hereafter. 


THE CRINTEYSINGW@INT LY 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 


ST. MATTHEW xxviii. Io. 


‘ Trinity Sunday is the least ancient of what are 
called the Moveable Feasts of the Christian year. 
By the Eastern Church this day is kept in honour of 
‘“All Holy Martyrs,” and that vast communion 
has no commemoration of the Trinity whatever. 
In the Western Church for at least a thousand years 
the evidence for the separate observance of the 
Trinity is very shadowy and inconclusive. By 
some local churches the doctrine ot the Trinity 
was specially noted on this Sunday after Pentecost, 
and by others on the Sunday before Advent, but, 
generally speaking, the Christian communities of 
Western Europe preserved a passive attitude till 
the year 1334, when Pope John XXII. prescribed 
this day for the universal observance of the Holy 
Trinity. Not that the Church of Rome makes 
much of it; for example, that Church dates all its 


1'Trinity Sunday. 
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Sundays between Whitsuntide and Advent, not as 
the first or second or third Sunday after Trinity, 
but as the second or third or fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

And as with the artificial adjunct, so with the 
deep mystery which it recalls to us. The word 
“Trinity? does not itself occur in the New Testa- 
ment. What we do find in the New Testament 
is a sequence of passages like the words of the 
Lord Jesus Himself, which I read as a text, or those 
other words chronicled by St. John which we heard 
in last Sunday’s Gospel: ‘But the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things.” ? 
St. Paul, in his closing words to his fickle and 
unsatisfactory converts at Corinth, uses language 
which our own liturgy has made especially its own, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with youall. Amen.”? And the author of the 
Epistle of St. Jude, writing to some lascivious 
persons who had lapsed from the common salvation, 
thus summons them back to their earlier faith and 
better days, “‘But ye, beloved, building up your- 
selves on your most holy faith, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 


9 


LSt. John xiv. 26. 29 Corinthians xill. 14. 
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life.?+ Such is the New Testament story of the 
Trinity. 

It is not till the second century, when an enhanced 
interest in matters of philosophy and religion 
tempted many thoughtful converts to Christianity 
to write apologies for their faith, that we advance 
beyond these simple and touching conceptions. By 
the time we are half-way through that era, we have 
entered upon a boundless tract of fierce controversy. 
For over two hundred years to come, the air is full 
of charge and counter charge ; men are desperately 
concerned with points of casuistry and niceties of 
expression ; the severe Latin mind and the analyti- 
cal Greek mind assert their peculiar influences ; 
Church and State oscillate between conflict and 
compromise ; there is much that is mean and trivial 
and un-Christian ; and yet out of it all, expanded 
and reduced to system, emerges the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, which is expressed in the Nicene 
Creed—* And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life, Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, Who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and glorified.” No 
preacher could expect, and you would not bear with 
me if I tried, to probe and exhaust the manifold 
significance of those solemn words and of those 
which precede them. On one hand they touch the 


1St. Jude 20-21. 
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subtlest phases of theological temper; on the other 
the most profound emotions of the human soul. 
For this purpose they demand exact scholarship ; 
for that, child-like faith. There, we move among 
the strife and fraud, the follies and scandals, the 
-crudities and the prejudice of the fourth century ; 
here, we are confronted by the illuminating inspira- 
tion of the twentieth. So let us leave it. 
Travellers tell us that in the sanctuaries of the 
twenty monasteries on the summit of Mount Athos, 
the Holy Mountain of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, may be seen sacred_ pictures intended to 
represent the doctrine of which this day_puts us in- 
mind, In that vast and, to nearly all Englishmen, 
unknown Communion, “‘ everywhere, in public and 
in private, the sacred picture is the consecrating 
element—in the corner of every room, at the 
corner of every street, over gateways, in offices, in 
steamers, in stations, in taverns...”! With those 
on Mount Athos, as you stand at one side, you see 
only the figure of our Saviour on His Cross; as 
you stand at the other, you see only the Heavenly 
Dove; as you stand in front, you see only the 
Ancient of Days, the Eternal Father.| Let us this 
morning, just for a few moments, try to learn some- 
thing of that which these pictures are intended to 


1Cf, A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church, 1883, p. 293. 
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convey to the uninstructed Greek pilgrims who 
worship before them; let us try to associate with 
our profession of belief in the Holy Trinity some 
plain, practicable, coherent ideas, which we shall not 
be at a loss to explain and to defend. 

‘“‘T believe in God the Father Almighty.” It 
was said by one of the most searching spiritual 
teachers of the last generation that the religious 
condition of a country or a generation may’ be 
measured by the answer which it gives to the 
question— What do you think of God? Men have 
come to think better things of Him than they used 
to think. At many periods, among many nations, 
to many forms of faith, His face has been hidden 
by clouds and mists. Men have thought of Him 
as an implacable ruler and unreasonable tyrant ; or 
as an angry and merciless avenger; or as a capricious 
deity to be appeased by sacrifices and diverted by 
flattery. But to those who accept the revelation of 
Jesus Christ He can be nothing like this—to them 
He is above all things else, nay, to the exclusion 
of all things else, the Father. That name for God 
occurs in the Old Testament only three or four 
times; in the New Testament we meet it two 
hundred times. Conceive, then, the best of all 
earthly parents; endow Him with every attribute 
which endears one being to another ; imagine Him 
so supremely good and gracious that to offend Him 
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brings vexation and pain; multiply the ideal to 
infinity—and that is God. 


There’s a wideness in His mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea: 
There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


If we would know God aright, if we would feel 
that He is indeed our Father which is in heaven, if 
we would realize that His ears are ever open to our 
stuttering petitions, and that His eyes are ever 
watching our faltering steps, we must become as 
confiding children in our creed and hopes. Mrs. 
Browning has expressed it in verse of penetrating 
insight in a little poem called *‘ A Child’s Thought 
of God”: 

They say that God lives very high ; 

3ut if you look above the pines, 
You cannot see our God; and why? 


And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold; 
Though from Him all that’s glory shines. 


God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face— 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made 
Through sight and sound of every place: 
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As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 
Half waking me at night, and said 
“Who kissed you thro’ the dark, dear guesser ?” 


‘‘T believe in Jesus Christ.’ What do we mean 
by that? Surely we have only to think of Him 
to give answer. Consider the story of that life of 
lives—how pitiful, how tender, how sympathetic, 
on its human side; on the divine side the mystery 
of its holy Incarnation, its Agony, its Cross and 
Passion, its precious Death and Burial, its glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension. There never has 
been, there never could have been, anything to 
approach it. It has coloured all civilization ; it has 
changed the face of the world ; it has almost trans- 
formed human nature ; it has extorted the homage 
of unbelievers. Sometimes the divine in Christ 
has been exalted at the expense of the human; 
sometimes the human at the expense of the divine. 
It was Mr. Ruskin who pointed out that on the one 
hand ‘‘we never think of Christ enough as God, 
never enough as Man; the intuitive habit of our 
minds being always to miss of the Divinity, and 
the reasoning and enforced habit to miss of the 
Humanity. We are afraid to harbour in our own 
hearts, or to utter in the hearing of others, any 
thought of our Lord as hungering, tired, sorrowful, 
having a human soul, a human will, and affected 
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by events of human life as a finite creature is; and 
yet one-half of the efficiency of His atonement, 
and the whole of the efficiency of His example, 
depend on His having been this to the full.” And 
on the other aspect of our faith in Jesus Christ 
may be cited the estimate of one who in his day 
almost dominated the destiny of mankind. Itistold 
that during his last years at St. Helena it was the 
habit of Napoleon to converse with his gentlemen 
concerning the great men of the ancient world.’ 
“Can you tell me who Jesus Christ was?” he said 
one day to Comte Montholon. The question was 
declined and Napoleon proceeded: ‘‘ Well, then, I 
will tell you. Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and 
I myself have founded great empires; but upon 
what did these creations of our genius depend? 
Upon force. Jesus alone founded His empire upon 
love, and to this very day millions would die for 
Him. 1 think,” he went on, ‘I understand some- 
thing of human nature; and I tell you all these 
were men and [ama man; Jesus Christ was more 
than man.... Across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years Jesus Christ makes a demand which 1s beyond 
all others difficult to satisfy; He asks for the 
human heart: He will have it entirely to Himself : 
He demands it unconditionally, and forthwith His 

1Cf, B. E. O’Meara, Napoleon at St. Helena, 1888, vol. 11. 
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demand is granted. Wonderful! In defiance of 
time and space, the soul of man, with all its powers — 
and faculties, becomes an annexation of the empire 
of Christ.... This phenomenon is unaccountable : 
it is altogether beyond the scope of man’s creative 
powers. Time, the great destroyer, is powerless to 
extinguish this sacred flame; time can neither 
exhaust its strength, nor put a limit to its range. 
This is it which strikes me most: I have often 
thought of it. This is it which proves to me quite 
convincingly the Divinity of Jesus Christ.” 

“And I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Natural 
religion, it has been pointed out, may become 
vague and abstract, and historical religion may 
become perverted, exhausted, formalized, but there 
remains the religion which comes from within. It 
is told of Theodore Parker that when a child he 
was tempted to take without necessity the life of 
an unoffending animal. As he lifted the stick, all 
at once something checked his little arm and a 
voice within him said, clear and loud, ‘‘It is 
wrong.” ‘‘I hastened home,” he says, ‘‘and told 
the tale to my mother, and asked her what it was 
that told me it was wrong. She wiped a tear from 
her eye and, taking me in her arms, said, ‘Some 
men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 
voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen 
and obey, then it will speak clearer and clearer and 
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always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf 
ear and disobey, then it will fade out little by little, 
and leave you in the dark and without a guide. 
Your life depends on heeding that little voice.” 
It is that little voice which speaks to us grown-up 
people at every crisis of life, and which in the silent 
court of justice of the soul gives judgment against 
us in the hour of cowardice and surrender. 

Let us this morning carry away some such simple 
thoughts as we stand in presence of the great 
mystery of the Holy, Blessed and Undivided 
Divinity, one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity. 


SON, -REMENIBER @ 


THERE was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day: and there was a certain 


beggar named Lazarus. 
St, LUKE xvi. 19-20. 


Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things. 

St, LUKE xvi. 25. 


To-pay! we pass away from those Sundays of the 
Christian year which gather round the great festi- 
vals of the Church and which by their Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels emphasize and expand the 
lessons of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 
The Sundays after Trinity are not specially associ- 
ated with the elucidation of groups of doctrine, 
but rather lend themselves to the enforcement of 
the practical duties of common life. And this morn- 
ing, on the first of them, both the Epistle and the 
Gospel illustrate this position. The Epistle strikes 


1 First Sunday after Trinity. 
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the keynote of the highest of Christian graces. 
“Beloved,” says St. John in his kindly, serious, 
Winning way, ‘‘let us love one another: for love 
is of God; and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” The Gospel confronts 
us with a significant selection from our Lord’s 
teaching, a weird, graphic, disagreeable story, 
Jewish and Oriental in its imagery, stern and 
unsparing in its meaning. It came about in this 
way. The Saviour was drawing near to the end of 
His ministry, and St. Luke gives us an intelligible 
sequence of teaching which may have marked its 
last few weeks. He spoke first to the publicans, 
the tax-farmers under the imperial authorities, 
many of whom were in a good position in life, some 
of whom were well-to-do. They seem to have 
listened earnestly to the only Teacher who had ever 
treated them as if they had souls to save, as He 
unfolded to them the parable of the Unjust 
Steward. The Pharisees resented it all. They 
objected to a Jewish teacher singling out for instruc- 
tion the hateful financial agents of a foreign power, 
and they regarded the instruction itself as the mere 
vapouring of a crazy enthusiast. The Master 
turned to themselves and told them this parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. It is the only parable 
in the New Testament in which a proper name 1s 


List, jonni. 7. 
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introduced—Lazarus, Eleazer, ‘‘God has helped” 
—and some think that it is not a parable at all, 
but a recital of an actual state of things familiar 
to those who listened to it. But more probably 
it is just a parable, an allegory, a dramatic concep- 
tion, none the less forcible because it corresponds 
to interests and anticipations which possess and 
move usall. It leads off with a startling contrast. 
‘There was a certain rich man, which was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day.” No charge, you will observe, 1s 
brought against him. It is not said that he is 
mean or covetous or wasteful or miserly or dis- 
honourable, a person whose transactions will not 
bear looking into, an oppressor of the poor, a’ robber 
of the widow or orphan—none of these things is 
even suggested. He is just a rich man, with 
pleasant stuff next his skin and smart garments on 
his back, with plenty of the sort of food that he 
liked, and no anxiety about getting it—the sort of 
man that a good many of us are, not perhaps 
wealthy according to any extravagant standard, but 
secure in the necessities and comforts and possibly 
the luxuries of daily existence, and, as compared 
with those who cannot command these things, rich. 

‘‘ And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring 
to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
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man’s table: moreover, the dogs came and licked 
his sores.” A truly Oriental picture! A mass of 
human corruption, instinct with life, hungry, shot 
down every day—‘‘laid” is too gentle a translation 
—in the portico of the rich man’s house, perhaps 
getting the broken victuals of the table, sometimes, 
possibly, altogether forgotten, mistaken for offal 
and carrion by the half-wild, unclean brutes that 
form the wandering scavengers of Eastern cities, 
too weak to resist their filthy attentions. 

Hardly pleasant, is it ?—indeed a trifle uncanny, 
nauseating. But it is part of the Gospel story. 
Just this in passing. When you are inclined to 
grumble about your poor rates, remember that, in 
the asylums and infirmaries of London, out of 
sight of rich men and women, are poor creatures, 
madmen, lunatics, idiots, paralytics, epileptics, 
scrofulous people, people with lupus, people full 
of sores, and all that that means, bearing in their 
bodies the taint of generations and the consequences 
of others’ sins, waiting patiently for the end. 
Now-a-days all this is kept out of sight: time was 
when it was laid at our gates. Perhaps it would 
be better if some of us rich men and women knew 
more and thought more about it all. 

Both these men died, and the scene of the story 
passes beyond the range of human experience into 
the unknown world of spirits. Many interpreta- 
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tions are possible, and a few are obvious. But what 
stands out, I think, is the rich man’s realization in 
the hidden world that his life in this world, how- 
ever it had shaped itself, had not been the right 
life, and that he did not know it till too late. Too 
late! In some departments of life we can retrace 
our steps, but in the domain of morals and religion 
it is possible to be too late. 
Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we: for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light: so late! and dark and chill the night: 
O let us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet : 
O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss His feet ! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now. 

The story of to-day’s Gospel has made a deep 
impression upon the mind of Christendom. It 
furnished St. Augustine with material for several 
of his most searching and impassioned sermons ; 
it appealed with equal force to some of the preachers 
of the period of the Reformation. The two 
characters of it have identified their names with 
the extremes of luxury and poverty. The quasi- 
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proper name of Dives occurs in our early English 
literature—Chaucer, e.g., and Piers Plowman—and 
the idea for which it stands found abundant 
dramatic expression in the mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages.( The name of Lazarus is perpetu- 
ated in an institution of the Christian Church. 
The parable induced men to seek to alleviate the 
most loathsome form of suffering ; and among the 
Orders, half military, half monastic, of the twelfth 
century was one which bore the title of the Knights 
of St. Lazarus, whose special work it was to minister 
to the lepers, first of Syria, then of Europe. It 
is represented to-day by the Italian order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazare, which was revived by 
Victor Emanuel as an ordinary dignity. The leper 
of the fifteenth century is /azzaro, the leper 
hospital is /azzaretto, while the use of the word 
lazzarone for the mendicants of Italian towns was 
an indication of the effect of the story upon the 
mind of mediaeval Europe. The prison of St. 
Lazare in Paris, which played a notable part in the 
Revolution of 1848, was originally a hospital for 
lepers founded by the Society of Lazarists, and to 
this day two streets in the neighbourhood, the Rue 
d’Enfer and the Rue de Paradis, point to the earlier 
associations of the spot, and commemorate two 
essential features of the parable. | But apart from 
these interesting and picturesque illustrations, and 
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despite the fact that the conscience of Christendom 
was quick to fasten upon the pathetic figure of 
Lazarus as embodying a summons to practical 
benevolence, the central point of the story must 
be sought elsewhere. Lazarus is, not at Test in 
Abraham’s bosom—the Jewish phrase for a general 
receptacle of happy souls—simply because he was 
a beggar and full of sores, nor is Dives tortured 
for the moment in the fire of Gehenna because in 
this world he had fared sumptuously every day. 
There is no merit in being poor: there is no harm 
in being rich. What seems to have been wrong 
with Dives was some low, neutral, inadequate view 
of life. He finds it out when it cannot be remedied 
and corrected ; he does not even complain of the 
injustice of his Nemesis; he almost acquiesces in 
the impossibility of mitigating his retribution. 
His heart had been set on the world of purple and 
fine linen and sumptuous fare, and his sin had been 
that his surroundings had overcome him and not 
he them. And when he does find it all out, when 
the human spark within him is fanned into the 
flame of fraternal compassion, when he asks that 
his five brethren shall be warned, he wants it done 
in the wrong way. He thinks that they would 
repent if one went to them from the dead. 

“Son, remember.” Let us do that while yet 
thére is time, during the probation afforded to us 
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here, before we are reminded of it in another state 
of being when it may be—we cannot know—too 
late. There is, indeed, much to make us neglectful 
and thoughtless. We live in an age of rampant 
luxury, of enervating pleasure, of sensuous culti- 
vation. It is idle and useless to abuse it and decry 
it. It has come upon us Englishmen imperceptibly, 
almost unbidden, without our personal assistance. 
The growth of our Empire, the resources of inven- 
tion, our national genius for government, the 
increase and greater diffusion of wealth, the en- 
hanced spending power of money, the inexhaustible 
flexibility of scientific skill, the rapid means of 
transit from place to place, the thousand and one 
agencies which minister to our ease and comfort— 
all these have in truth their dangers to our souls. 
‘Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

= son, remember.” Let us remember that our 
wealth or our competence is charged with duties, 
responsibilities, obligations, that 1t 1s God who has 
lent it to us just for a time, that ‘‘we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out.” Let us remember that others 
are entitled to look to us for a lofty standard of 
Christian example, for the suppression of sordid 
selfishness in our daily lives, for triumphant con- 
quests over sin and lust and ereed and indulgence. 
Let us remember the claims of the sick and afflicted, 
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the desolate and oppressed, the fatherless children 
and widows, and them that have no helper. Let 
us remember the demands—far too often heard in 
vain, sometimes even sullenly resented—of the 
religion which we profess and the Church to which 
we belong and the place in which we worship. Let 
us remember not least that these priceless, immortal 
souls of ours need constant strengthening and 
refreshing by the means of grace in order that they 
may make their own the hope of glory. ‘‘Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things.” 


MEROZ 


Cursz ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lorn, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; be- 
cause they came not to the help of the Lorp, 
to the help of the Lorp against the mighty. 


JUDGES vy. 23. 


ForpearInG one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do 


ye. 
CoOL. ine: 
Tue ordinary first lessons for to-day make known 
to us one of the most revolting incidents of Old 
Testament history. This morning’s chapter records 
it in the terse and emphatic prose of the Jewish 
chronicler: the lesson for this evening gives it in 
the exultant and almost vengeful strains of the 
‘poet-prophetess. You know the outlines of the 
story—how the Israelites, particularly the tribe of 
Issachar, were smarting under the oppression of 
Jabin, the king of Canaan ; how Deborah, woman 
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though she was, determined that she would set her 
people free; how the tribes were summoned to 
battle under Barak ; how some of them refused to 
come; how Jabin’s host under his general Sisera 
was completely routed ; how Sisera in his flight was 
treacherously put to death by Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite. 

It is worth while, in passing, to compare the 
two accounts of the two chief details. ‘‘ And the 
Lord discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and 
all his host, with the edge of the sword...and all 
the host of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword ; 
and there was not a man left.” That in its tragic 
brevity and bluntness is what we have heard this 
morning. Listen to the more graphic and joyous 
language of this evening: ‘‘ The kings came and 
fought, then fought the kings of Canaan in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; they took no 
gain of money. They fought from heaven; the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera. The 
river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, 
the river Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trodden 
down strength. Then were the horsehoofs broken 
by the means of the pransings, the pransings of 
their mighty ones.” 

And-agaitr in the narrative of Sisera’s murder 
we see the difference between Hebrew prose and 
Hebrew poetry. “And Jael went out to meet 
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Sisera, and said unto him, Turn in, my lord, turn 
in unto me; fear not. And when he had turned 
in unto her into the tent, she covered him with 
a mantle. And he said unto her, Give me, I pray 
thee, a little water to drink ; forI am thirsty. And 
she opened a bottle of milk, and gave him drink, 
and covered him.... Then Jael...took a nail of 
the tent, and took an hammer in her hand, and 
went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his 
temples, and fastened it into the ground: for he 
was fast asleep and weary. So he died.” Almost 
with pathos and tenderness, you notice, does the 
historian tell his tale of treachery and guilt: there 
is none of the gloating which marks the passionate 
exclamations of the martial and_ victorious 
prophetess. ‘‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite be, blessed shall she 
be above women in the tent. He asked water, 
and she gave him milk; she brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the nail, 
and her right hand to the workmen’s hammer ; and 
with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off 
his head, when she had pierced and stricken through 
his temples. At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay 
down: at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead.” 

(Deborah’s ode of triumph rises, it is true, to a 
loftier level at its close—‘‘So let all thine enemies 
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perish, O Lorpt but let them that love him be as 
the sun when he goeth forth in his might”—but . 
what are we to say to all this? 

Whatever else we say, we may note as an 
encouraging feature of the religious life of our own 
generation that a Christian is no longer supposed 
to approve and applaud, or at least apologize for, 
every event, however brutal and horrible, every 
sentiment, however ignoble and immoral, because 
they happen to find a place in the Bible. The 
Bible now-a-days rests upon a surer and firmer and 
more defensible basis than that. The common 
conscience of all discriminating and intelligent 
Christian life has decided that through its com- 
ponent parts, written by fallible men in various ages 
under divers conditions for manifold purposes, there 
runs the inspired story of the divine education of 
mankind, and that all the details of that process 
must be judged by the standard of conduct pre- 
scribed by our Lord Jesus Christ. To have reached 
that, even in part, is a great gain. 

For the rest, it has been said for Jael that perhaps 
she was moved by an impulse, which she regarded 
as imperative or even divine, or that perhaps she was 
revenging herself for an attempted attack upon her 
honour ; it has been urged, too, that she obeyed 
implicitly the ancient injunction ‘‘ Thou shalt hate 
thine enemy,” and that she was justified in doing 
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so. A great modern theologian, Dr. Mozley, has 
suggested that she found herself confronted by the 
awful alternatives of treachery to her guest or dis- 
loyalty to her race.1 She has been compared to 
Judith, the rich young Jewish widow, who by her 
deceits and her beauty captivated the Assyrian 
general Holofernes, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour, 
spreading confusion and disaster through his leader- 
less army. It has, too, been pleaded for Jael that 
she deserves the same indulgence which history has 
shewn to the murder of Marat by Charlotte Corday, 
‘the angel of assassination” of the French Revolu- 
tion ; that God “‘allows largely for ignorance where 
He finds sincerity”; that her zeal was fearless ; 
that her eyes were fixed on duty and not on self. 
So it may be left. 

Let us turn away from these stories of blood 
and note another incident of that awful day. The 
enemy had been routed, but among the places 
which had hung back one was conspicuous. ‘That 
was Meroz. It was no credit to Meroz that Israel 
had been victorious. Perhaps Meroz had never 
felt the iron-heel of oppression and tyranny, and 
so had no direct interest in removing it. We 
cannot know. Nowhere else in the Bible except 

1Cf. J. B. Mozley, Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 1877, lecture 
vi. p. 148. 
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here does its name occur. Its site is unknown. 
It has been suggested that it may have been some 
remote mountain fastness such as one passes on the 
Rhine, or some peaceful village nestling on the 
hillside like those we see in Switzerland—nobody 
knows. What we do know is that Meroz had 
heard the call which summoned every Israelite to 
take arms against the Canaanites, that it did not 
obey, that the battle had been won without it. 
These were not days for pardon and generosity, 
and so Deborah in her song pauses to pronounce 
upon Meroz a full and fatal malediction. ‘* Curse 
ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lorn, curse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; because they came 
not to the help of the Lorp, to the help of the Lorp 
against the mighty.” 

There is no mistaking what these words mean. 
They are the fierce vindictive imprecation of an 
indignant and resentful woman, and they found 
their fulfilment. Meroz is gone. We know 
nothing of what became of its inhabitants. No 
trace of it has ever been found by the explorers of 
the Holy Land. Meroz is gone, but the curse 
remains. The curse remains, not upon Meroz, for 
Meroz is past cursing, but upon what Meroz stood 
for. Meroz was the place that shirked on that day 
when God subdued Jabin, king of Canaan, and all 
the host of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword 
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and there was not a man left..-Meroz was neutral> ‘7 
impassive, useless. It did not turn traitor; it did 
not play the spy; it did not succour the foe It 
was neither Israelite nor Canaanite. It was neither 
on this side nor on that. It did not fight. It just 
did nothing. Le 

There is not one of us for whom Meroz has nct 
a lesson. It is short, sharp, decisive. No words 
need labour it nor can lend it emphasis. Every 
social sore, every remediable injustice, every un- 
equal law, every unwholesome influence, every bad 
example, every false moral standard, every assertion 
of religious intolerance, every attempt at religious 
Wee thes: summon us in our several 
stations to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

Thrice blest is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 


And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty ; 
To falter would be sin. 


“Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lorn, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; because 
they came not to the help of the Lorp, to the help 
of the Lorp against the mighty.” ‘‘ Forbearing 
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one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye.” It is indeed a bathos to put 
two such passages side by side. But that illustrates 
the charm of the Bible. Our lessons this morning 
have shewn us the Old Testament at its worst and 
the New Testament at its best—treachery and 
bloodshed on the one hand, forbearance and for- 
giveness on the other, the first word of the 
rudimentary civilization, the last word of the 
Christian dispensation. And as in imagination we 
gaze upon the intervening centuries, we note how 
by processes of many kinds Almighty God was 
training the human mind and modifying human 
estimates. The ideal was reached in the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, but it is only as an ideal that it 
remains. It has never been realized: it never can 
be realized. Neither the best intentioned man nor 
the most highly civilized nation can assimilate the 
Sermon on the Mount in its entirety to the transac- 
tions of every-day life. Nearly three years ago 
that came home to us as a people. We went to 
war—no good, grave, sensible man desired it, but 
we had to go to war, “‘grim-visag’d war,” war 
which 1s hell enlarged and hell let loose, war which 
has no pity. Men thought that it would be a short 
war—it has been a long war. It was to have been 
a cheap war—it has been a costly war. We all 
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looked for an easy war—it has been a hard war. 
It has tested our patience, our endurance, our self- 
control. It has revealed some of the defects and 
some of the excellences of our national character. 
It has welded together the English-speaking race 
in a way and to a degree of which hitherto the most 
sanguine of us had never dared to dream. There has 
been no Meroz to curse. And now, thank we all 
our God, it is over and our thoughts are full of peace. 

But on this day it is impossible to forget all 
that is past. Let us think reverently and gratefully 
of the precious lives that have been yielded up, 
each man with his own peculiar environment—his 
own hopes, his own interests, his own prospects— 
his father, his mother, his wife, his children per- 
haps—his home where he was somebody, where his 
chair is now vacant, where he will long be remem- 
bered. Let us remember, too, the splendid heroism 
of it all—men “‘setting themselves sternly, shoulder 
to shoulder; making their hearts a bulwark for 
their motherland: to die if they must die, or be 
maimed if they must: uttering no complaint, 
shewing no fear: held up by only the one great 
assurance...that all is well here and yonder: that 
a life is always good for a life: harbouring no fear 
for the soul that has done its duty: seeing only 
the day-dawn of an infinite hope.” And now it 
is all over, God be praised. 
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There are many happy omens for the future. 
Let none of us by thought or word or deed help 
to dissipate or falsify them. May there be vouch- 
safed to those upon whom now will rest the awful 
burden of responsibility largeness of mind, abhor- 
rence of strife, clemency of criticism! Let us pray, 
too, that in that sphere which, even when racial and 
international prejudices have died away, affords— 
all history shews it—limitless potentialities of 
diversity and animosity,—I mean the domain of 
religious life,—absence of suspicion may prevail 
and rule: that the indigenous form of faith may 
become more enlightened: that our Anglican pre- 
sentment of Christian truth may be marked by 
charity and good-will. I know no nobler words, 
no loftier human standard, no more sublime ideal 
for the present juncture, than the masterpiece of 
literature with which Abraham Lincoln thirty-seven 
years ago enriched the political library of the 
United States. The War of Secession was draw- 
ing to a close, and that great man, in whose 
character were combined the highest instincts of a 
true statesman and the tender-hearted generosity 
of a fervent Christian, had been for the second 
time elected to the Presidential chair. In his 
Inaugural Address to Congress he spoke feelingly 
of both the Federal and Confederate Forces: 
‘“ Each looked,” he said, ‘‘for an easier triumph. 
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Both read the same Bible and pray to the same 
God; and each invokes His aid against the other.... 
The prayers of both could not be answered.” And 
his Message closed with these words: ‘‘ With 
malice toward none: with charity for all: with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the work we are in: 
to bind up the nation’s wounds: to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan: to do all which may achieve a just 
and lasting peace, among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 


PAR PIESs ING THE CHURCH 


Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 
I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 
Cephas ; and I of Christ. 


ThCOR Merz, 


TuIs is a picture of the state of confusion and 
disorder into which a Christian church had fallen 
at a time when most of the Apostles were still 
alive and only a generation after the Lord Jesus 
Christ in bodily presence was no longer in this 
world—as likely as not in the year 58. Corinth 
was the most important place that Paul had hitherto 
visited, a cosmopolitan sea-port and a wealthy 
commercial city, with a population marked by 
dazzling social contrasts, a bad, profligate, licentious 
place, too. To live as they do at Corinth was a 
significant phrase in Paul’s days. Almost every 
form of Paganism flourished there. There were 
Temples of the Egyptian Isis, of the Phrygian 
Cybele, even of Aphrodite. The community here 
alluded to was that of the Christian converts whom 
Paul had got together in the bond of fellowship, as 
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far as numbers went, a mere handful in that busy 
place—perhaps a few hundreds, possibly a thousand 
or so. They probably consisted mostly of humble 
folk—artizans, labourers, porters engaged in the 
transport trade, sailors, slaves; but there was a 
sprinkling of persons higher up in the social scale— 
Erastus, the City treasurer; Crispus, the ruler of 
the synagogue ; Gaius, one of Corinth’s wealthiest 
citizens. But, however constituted, this Christian 
community had been already split up into at least 
four distinct sections, and so wide was the 
divergence that Paul, anxious for the safety of 
the common cause, writes begging that the divisions 
should cease and that those who were maintaining 
them should be “‘perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” 

It was easier to ask for it than to get it, because 
each of the parties had its own particular tenets and 
its own particular watchword. To begin with, 
there were those who were the personal adherents 
of the Apostle himself. “I am of Paul.’ They 
were drawn to him, doubtless, by some force of 
personal magnetism. They knew the man, they 
liked him, they believed in him. They felt that 
he had been wronged, and they knew that he had 
been misunderstood, and they therefore assigned 
him a place in the Christian economy which he was 
the first to repudiate. ‘‘ Was Paul crucified for 
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you?” he asks them, “or were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul?” 

Then came the section which was specially 
devoted to Apollos, a quiet, learned, contemplative 
person, full of zeal for the new faith, but never 
anxious to make himself prominent. As is often 
the case, people made more of him than he cared 
for, and a body of disciples grouped themselves 
round his philosophical teaching. Apollos himself 
saw very clearly the inherent dangers of any 
sectionalizing of the Christian religion, and later 
on, though Paul tried very hard to persuade him 
to revisit Corinth, he refused to go. He would 
be no party to the drift of thought and temper 
which could lead a man to say “‘I am of Apollos.” 

‘““Tam of Cephas.” Those who said that stood 
for a more serious state of things. Cephas was 
the Hebrew name of Peter, and Peter, human and 
attractive though he is during our Lord’s lifetime, 
was a very different man afterwards. The Jew in 
him got the better of everything else, just as it 
does with our Hebrew fellow-subjects to-day. 
From the full revelation of Jesus Christ he picked 
out the things that he approved of and that suited 
him, and he proposed to graft them upon his old 
racial and exclusive faith. Paul and he quarrelled, 
and Paul won. If Paul had not won, the face of 
the world might have been changed,—almost cer- 
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tainly would have been changed,—and you and I 
would not be worshipping in a Christian Church 
of this sort this morning. ‘Those who said ‘‘I am 
of Cephas,” if they had been successful, would have 
insisted upon the observance of the Mosaic cere- 
monial, and reduced the Church of Christ to the 
narrow dimensions of a new Jewish sect. Peter 
would have been a very dangerous man, if Paul 
had not been a very strong and insistent man. 
That is worth remembering. 

There remained one more party, the party of 
Christ. It is most likely that they were the 
followers of the ‘‘ brethren of Christ,” as they were 
called, and especially of James, ‘‘the Lord’s 
brother,” whom after ages have styled the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem. These people were not very 
generous to Paul. They laid stress upon the 
undoubted fact that he had never seen the Lord 
Jesus in the flesh, though they themselves were 
followers of Christ in a narrow and pedantic way, 
and were really as far from Him as either of the 
other parties with the less presumptuous names. 

The controversy between these representatives 
of conflicting opinion seems to have been carried 
on with heat and passion. There was much bandy- 
ing of hard words and bad names, and some persons 
so far forgot themselves as to call in question Paul’s 
personal conduct, for which there was not a vestige 
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of justification. And the worst of it was that graver 
issues were being obscured. Engendered, perhaps, 
by their pagan surroundings, there was growing up 
at Corinth, even among the Christian converts, an 
easy-going toleration of vice in general, and some 
terrible immoralities were known of, which heathen 
nations hesitated to name. It is not necessary to 
say more. 

The state of things which I have thus thinly 
indicated has often been reproduced, not, truly, in 
its details, but in its essentials, in the history of 
the Christian Church. Every century since the 
first has been fertile in strifes and feuds and contro- 
versies. Sometimes they have raged round an 
intellectual appreciation of what was regarded as 
fundamental and immutable doctrine, like the Dual 
Nature of Christ and the exact limitations of the 
divine and human ingredients, or like the Double 
Procession of the Holy Ghost, or like the co-relation 
of the Persons in the Trinity, or like the Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, or like the 
Personality of the Devil. Sometimes they have 
taken sentimental but violent shape, like the long 
struggle with the Saracens for the possession of 
the Holy Places of Palestine. Or the divergence 
has been about such minor matters as the date of 
keeping the Easter Festival, or the shape of the 
tonsure, or the struggles between the secular and 
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the regular clergy, or the posture and dress of the 
minister in divine service, or the regulation of the 
Calendar, or the use of this or that adjunct in public 
worship. Our own age, with its expanding 
interests, its unrestrained freedom of expression, 
its spirit of enquiry and speculation and historical 
examination, would represent a sorry and inert stage 
in the progress of the world, if it did not follow 
the eras that have gone. Men do not now say that 
they are of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Cephas, or 
of Christ, but the religious world still shews 
strongly marked divergences of opinion and of 
practice. At this juncture,t when the Lambeth 
Conference of the Anglican Episcopate is drawing 
to its close, it is worth while noting the currents 
which have crossed and do cross the National 
Church of this land and its daughter Churches. 
First of all there are those—numerically very 
weak among the laity, but including the majority 
of the clergy, recruited year by year by zealous 
young men to whom the sacerdotal idea is every- 
thing—who fix their eyes on the past and see in 
the beliefs and customs of the early and mediaeval 
Church much, perhaps most, that is helpful and 
even necessary for Christians in the twentieth 
century. They summon men to a spiritual life 
dependent upon a priesthood and a sacramental 
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system. They do not lay very much stress upon 
the Bible, and they restrict its interpretation to 
accepted authority. They lay great stress on the 
writings of the Fathers, and do not hesitate to apply 
to our modern England teaching originally intended 
for half-educated Christian converts in North Africa 
or Egypt or Asia Minor. They do not venture— 
except rarely—upon new paths of religious know- 
ledge. Sometimes they take the Prayer Book 
exactly as they find it: sometimes they construe 
its intentions by reference to previous editions of 
it: sometimes they appeal to the judgments of the 
Councils of the undivided Church. This party has 
pressed into the service of the Church of England 
the helpful accessories of art and music: it has 
given us costly and beautiful churches : it has raised 
the standard of public worship all through the land. 
It has done an untold amount of good in teaching 
people that religion is not a gloomy, introspective 
experience, but a bright and inspiring association 
between the human soul and God. Its weakness 
has lain in its assertion of a catholicity which jars 
upon our insular instincts and historic appreciations. 
It has shewn a partiality, always consistently un- 
reciprocated and ever spurned, for the Church of 
Rome: it has studiously shunned those non-con- 
forming communions of our own land which are 
one with us in faith and essential doctrine. It 
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remains out of touch with modern thought, and 
cares more for ceremonial and pomp than for intel- 
lectual religious development. It is a trenchant 
saying—not without present-day application—that 
the Oxford or Tractarian or Ritualistic Movement 
of seventy years ago would never have taken place 
if Newman had known German. 

Then there are those—more numerous among 
the laity than among the clergy—who find a way 
to God without the intervention of the priesthood 
and the sacraments by means of the experimental 
faith of their inmost souls. ‘They are impatient of 
any person or any ceremony or any organization 
which blurs or hides from them ‘‘an awe-inspiring 
conception of God.” They prescribe certain 
emotional processes, which are quite beyond the 
reach of most educated people, as the means of 
acquiring conscious conversion, and of entering the 
avenue to a new life. They divide mankind into 
the children of light and the children of darkness, 
and insist that death determines the final destiny 
of every human soul. They find an absorbing 
and abiding consolation in a narrow and unintelli- 
gent study of the Scriptures, and quite consistently 
they discountenance the attempts which are now 
so freely made to read the different parts of the 
Bible in the light of fresh knowledge and truer 
principles of criticism. The Evangelical party 
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stands to-day as it did in much darker days for the 
vital importance of personal religion, a protest for 
the priceless value of the immortal soul of each and 
every one of us. Perhaps it has too often pre- 
sented the faith of Christ in a less attractive light 
than is justifiable. Its exponents have frequently 
frowned upon the amenities and enjoyments of 
social life, and have themselves been hard, pre- 
judiced, and spiritually selfish. 

There is one party more, which indeed is not a 
party at all, but rather an influence, generally called, 
for convenience of reference, the liberal or Broad 
Church party. It is the party of the average 
English layman; very few clergymen give it their 
allegiance ; unlike both the Evangelical and High 
Church parties, it is not rich in a long historic past ; 
it can never expect, nor does it expect, official 
sympathy. The exponents of liberal theology 
repudiate all forms of clerical pretension, and are 
not concerned with the niceties of ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure. They regard it as of supreme importance 
to assert their right to take up ‘he pursuit of truth, 
wherever it may lead them. They refuse to shield 
this or that statement because it was made by some 
good man many years ago. They insist on the 
supreme necessity for clear and honest thought 
about the concerns of the soul ; they are not sus- 
picious of any form of intellectual advance ; they 
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welcome all really religious developments from 
whatever quarter and in whatever form they may 
present themselves. Their weakness has been that 
_in their impatience of tyranny and narrowness they 
have not been fully mindful of the spiritual needs 
of fallen human nature, and in their zeal for a lofty 
ideal of practical Christianity they have forgotten 
sometimes the sinning, striving, individual man. 
Within the memory of living men each of these 
schools of thought has had splendid apologists and 
consistent confessors—Keble and Pusey and Liddon 
as High Churchmen; Simeon and Venn and 
Romaine as Low Churchmen; Robertson and 
Maurice and Stanley as liberal or Broad Church- 
men. But if narrow men and short-sighted men 
could have had their way, each of these great men, 
and all that they stood for, would have ceased to 
find a home in the National Church of England. 
The High Church party has been attacked for its 
views on the Eucharist ; efforts were made to pro- 
scribe the Evangelical attitude towards Baptism ; 
there has been more than one attempt to condemn 
the teachings of liberal clergymen on the subject 
of the Scriptures. In each case the overwhelming 
voice of the clergy has been in favour of narrowness 
and restriction: in each case the highest legal 
tribunal of this land has declared for freedom and 
comprehension as notes of the National Church. 
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a resting-place for all those who have been the 
exponents of these currents of feeling, streams of 
tendency, manifestations of religious movement. 
But are there limits, or, to be exact, is there a limit? 
That is the question which in our own days con- 
fronts every far-seeing, dispassionate, religious 
Churchman. There is only one answer. It is 
Yes. This Church of ours is very comprehensive, 
but it draws one thick, long, clear line. Marked 
off from the English national character—as far 
apart as dense darkness from full light—stands an 
alien communion—arrogant, superstitious, aggres- 
sive, ignorant, confident, sincere—the Church 
of Rome. All that that communion ever stood 
for in this realm may be seen to-day in Belgium 
or Spain. It is not necessary to stir up religious 
discord or to use harsh and uncharitable language : 
but it is at times supremely necessary to 
remember the facts writ large in history—from 
what our National Church has emerged, at what 
a cost, with what results. 

And yet, and yet, sometimes I suppose it all 
comes home quite differently to some of us. It 
was Charles Wesley who adumbrated a concep- 
tion which some day perhaps, long after we 
have all vanished from this scene, may be fully 
realized : 


‘a 
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Weary of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and modes, and names, 
To Thee, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Whose love my simple heart inflames, 
Divinely taught, at last I fly, 
With Thee and Thine to live and die, 


Forth from the midst of Babel brought, 
Parties and sects I cast behind ; 

Enlarged my heart, and freed my thought, 
Where’er the latent truth I find, 

The latent truth with joy to own, 

And bow to Jesu’s name alone. 


THE TEKOITES AND THEIR NOBLES? 


Anp next unto them the Tekoites repaired ; 
but their nobles put not their necks to the 
work of their Lord. 

NEHEMIAH iil. 5. 


THERE is a striking contrast between the two First 
Lessons for to-day. This morning we have listened 
to the piteous story? of the final disasters of the 
kingdom of Judah—the brief and evil reigns of its 
last four monarchs, the corruptions of the priestly 
order, the pollution of the House of the Lord which 
He had hallowed. We have heard how David’s 
royal city fell before the irresistible onslaught of 
an angry invader. We have had a picture of the 
massacre of the people; there in the sanctuary to 
which they had rushed for refuge they met their 
fate. There was no compassion, we are told, for 
any whom the sword could find; young men or 
maidens, old men or them that stooped for age— 
God gave them all into the enemy’s hand. We 


1 Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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have seen how the Holy Temple, upon which had 
been lavished untold wealth, was rifled by sacri- 
legious hands and then left to the mercy of heathen 
incendiaries. We were told how sumptuous palaces 
were fired, how the ancient wall of the City was 
battered down, how, in the significant phrase of the 
Chronicler, Jerusalem lay desolate ‘“‘to fulfil the 
word of the Lord.” There was but one dim gleam 
of light upon this black horizon. A remnant was 
saved. ‘Them that had escaped from the sword 
carried he away to Babylon; where they were 
servants to him and his sons until the reign of the 
kingdom of Persia.” 

The lesson for this evening will carry us a century 
and a half further in the annals of Hebrew history. 
As we read the Book of Nehemtah, we are no 
longer in the Holy City, but in the heart of the 
Persian Empire. Jerusalem by this time has re- 
covered to some extent from its desolation. Many 
of the exiles have now left for ever. those waters 
of Babylon by which so often they had sat down 
and wept, and have returned to the home of their 
race. [The Temple has been re-built, the Law has 
been re-established, old customs have been renewed. 
But much remains to be done, and the first few 
words of the Book of Nehemiah indicate the most 
pressing want. Nehemiah himself was a young 
Jew, born in Babylon, who had risen to a lucrative 
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and distinguished position in the royal household. 
He was the king’s cup-bearer, and he tells us how 
one day there came to see him at the palace of 
Shushan, the winter residence of the Persian 
sovereign, his own brother and some friends who 
had been ona visit to Jerusalem. ‘‘I asked them,” 
he says,’ “‘concerning the Jews that had escaped, 
which were left of the captivity, and concerning 
Jerusalem. And they said unto me, The remnant 
that are left of the captivity there in the province 
are in great affliction and reproach: the wall of 
Jerusalem also is broken down, and the gates thereof 
are burned with fire.” This evening’s lesson re- 
lates what followed—how in true Oriental fashion 
Nehemiah sat down and wept and mourned and 
fasted and prayed, how after four months the oppor- 
tunity came and he petitioned Artaxerxes that he 
might go to the place of his fathers’ sepulchres and 
rebuild the gates and walls of the wasted city, and 
how the king consented in kingly style. Then 
comes the arrival at Jerusalem. We can imagine 
his emotions as, charged with the deepest religious 
sanctions, full of the fire and fervour of youth, he 
reaches the spot which, in spite of all that had 
passed, was still to him and his like the holiest 
ground on earth. Nehemiahlosesnotime. Within 
three days he makes up his mind, and, like all men 
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of strong and steady resolve, he keeps his own 
counsel. ‘The rulers knew not whither I went, 
or what I did; neither had I as yet told it to the 
Jews, nor to the priests, nor to the nobles.”! In 
the darkness of the night, himself riding on a mule, 
with just a few followers on foot, he traverses the 
circuit of the city. With care and precision he 
describes for us his route—‘‘I went out by night 
by the gate of the valley, even before the dragon’s 
well, and to the dung port, and viewed the walls 
of Jerusalem which were broken down, and the 
gates thereof were consumed with fire. Then I 
went on to the gate of the fountain, and to the 
king’s pool: but there was no place for the beast 
that was under me to pass. Then went I up in 
the night by the brook, and viewed the wali, and 
turned back, and entered by the gate of the valley, 
and so returned.” At length he communicates 
his project. ‘‘Ye see the distress that we are in, 
how Jerusalem lieth waste, and the gates thereof 
are burned with fire: come, and let us build up the 
wall of Jerusalem that we be no more a reproach.... 
And they said, Let us rise up and build. So they 
strengthened their hands for this good work.” * 

It was indeed a good work, but it was far from 
an easy one. Jealous eyes were cast upon the 
patriotic enthusiasm with which the people ad- 
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dressed themselves to their task. They were 
despised. They were laughed to scorn. They - 
were charged with rebellion. ‘‘ What do these 
feeble Jews? will they fortify themselves? will 
they sacrifice? will they make an end ina day? will 
they revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish 
which are burned?” 1—these were the cynical com- 
ments of Sanballat, the hostile chieftain of Beth- 
horon, echoed by his friend Tobiah the Ammonite 
in the jeering suggestion that the work was so badly 
done that even a fox.could destroy this new wall. 
But the work went on and prospered, and Nehemiah 
took care that active interference should not mar 
it. From the rising of the sun till the stars 
appeared they toiled in relays. Half wrought in 
the work and half stood on guard with spear and 
shield and bow ready for use. Even those who 
were laying stone upon stone held in one hand a 
weapon and had their sabres girded by their side. 
Always in attendance upon Nehemiah was the 
trumpeter ready to give the signal which should 
rally all for a vigorous resistance. ‘‘So they 
laboured in the work, and at last all the wall was 
joined together.” 


The third chapter of the Book of Nehemiah is 
not very inviting to look at, and has no place 
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assigned to it in our Lectionary. But, if you 
examine it carefully, it is much more than a dreary 
sequence of hard names. ‘To any of us who have 
lived in a Cathedral city or University town, for 
instance, Nehemiah’s catalogue is particularly inter- 
esting. He has set out in detail how and by whom 
his great undertaking was accomplished. Just as 
in the Middle Ages a visitor to London would have 
been shewn Aldgate and Aldersgate and Bishopsgate 
and Cripplegate and Ludgate and Newgate, just 
as now-a-days one strolls on the ramparts of some 
Belgian or German town and gazes on the gates 
through which in by-gone times soldiers swept and 
commerce flowed, so Nehemiah personally conducts 
Us, asettewere, round ‘his restored city. Here is 
the sheep-gate, rebuilt by the exertions of the 
priests, and by them sanctified to the Lord. There 
is the fish-gate, for the repair of which a single 
family made itself responsible. This is the old- 
gate, erected by two faithful followers, and that the 
gate leading into the valley of Hinnom, made 
strong and secure by the inhabitants of a loyal pro- 
vincial town. Here is the gate of the fountain— 
there the water-gate—the other is the horse-gate. 
This is a piece of renovation executed by a member 
of the guild of goldsmiths, that by the society of 
Aeathecsries, that again by one of the company of 
merchants. And so cn. ‘The furnace-tower and 
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the prison and the barracks (where David’s heroes 
had been quartered) and the armoury and the royal 
garden (by which the last of the kings had escaped) 
and the steps hewn out of the rock and the royal 
tombs—all these stand out distinctly in Nehemiah’s 
catalogue, and for the repair of them all were 
willing hands found. It has been compared to the 
rebuilding of the wall of Athens after the invasion 
of Xerxes, to the building of the walls of Edin- 
burgh after the battle of Flodden. Glance through 
just for once this third chapter of Nehemiah and 
you cannot but catch the spiritual meaning of it. 
Princes, noblemen, ladies, priests, representatives 
of localities, families, associations of friends, private 
benefactors—all seem to have risen with patriotic 
unanimity to the height of a great occasion. Nor 
isit surprising. Earth has many a noble city beside 
which Jerusalem, even at its best, was a rush-light 
to the sun, but to the Jew of the days of Nehemiah 
this restoration meant an omen of happy augury 
for the future no less than a reminder of the 
splendid past. It was something which made an 
imperative demand upon every Hebrew who 
treasured his race and his faith. One, and only 
one, defection does Nehemiah chronicle. ‘‘ The fish 
gate did the sons of Hassenaah build...and next 
unto them repaired Meremoth...and Meshullam 
...and Zadok.’ ‘‘And next unto them the 
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Tekoites repaired; but their nobles put not their 
necks to the work of their Lord.” 

Tekoa was no great place in Judah, just a village 
in the northern part of the land, only known to 
us otherwise as the home of the prophet Amos.! 
But it had sent a contingent of its inhabitants to 
help Nehemiah, and he had allotted them their task. 
The mass of them appear to have engaged in it 
with ardour: “‘ They repaired,” we read, ‘‘ another 
piece over against the great tower.”? It was not 
the common people who grumbled—not the herd- 
men and fruit gatherers who composed the peasantry 
of Tekoa—it was their leaders and rulers. At 
home, no doubt, the nobles of Tekoa were great 
folk in their way, men of dignity and consideration 
in the little circle in which they moved. Perhaps 
the work which Nehemiah assigned to them was 
of a modest, though necessary, kind. It may be 
that they desired the distinction of rebuilding one 
of the city gates, like the people from Zanoah. 
Not improbably, conscious of their importance and 
rank, they objected to the society into which the 
common toil would throw them. We do not 
know—we cannot tell—but here in this terse and 
emphatic sentence their character is for ever fixed. 

1He might have added that it was also the home of the 
wise woman of 2 Samuel xiv. 2, ff. 


2.Nehemiah iii. 27. 
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At a time when, as they loved their religion, their 
nation, their Holy City, their God, at the most 
inspiring period through which Judah for many a 
day had passed, at the apparent dawn of happier 
years, these nobles of Tekoa, whether from pique 
or pride or prejudice or what not, simply did 
nothing at all, “they put not their necks to the 
work of their Lord.” 

You have anticipated the obvious deduction from 
this unfamiliar story—its meaning, its message, its 
moral. ‘‘Build thou the walls of Jerusalem.” 
There are broken and dangerous places in our 
national and political life: you and I may not be 
able to mend them, but we can see to it that by 
our actions and by our influence they are at any 
rate made no wider and no less safe. ‘There are 
stones to be set which will protect and strengthen 
the Church of the living God—stones of charity, 
deep and broad; stones of reverence, seemly and 
sedate ; stones of progress, firm and enduring ; it 
is for us to lay them. There are ugly gaps in the 
family life of some of us—declining affections here, 
misunderstandings there, passing estrangements in 
this place, permanent quarrels in that: it is the 
work of the Lord that these breaks should be filled 
with love and reconciliation and forgiveness. And, 
above all else, because without it all else is unaccept- 
able and incomplete, there is the wall of our own 
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sinful souls ever waiting to be repaired by prayer 
and penitence and restitution and devotion. 

The work of the Lord which confronts you and 
me this morning may be manifold or it may be 
simple, dignified or humble, something to be done 
in the full light of day or a task which will not 
take us away from home. It is for us to do it. 
We have no right to choose. ‘The duty nearest 
to our hand 1s always the work of the Lord. Let us 
remember the nobles of Tekoa. Perhaps the work 
of the Lord to which at this moment a few of us 
are called to put our necks is the exercise of some 
elementary, unobtrusive virtue—becoming more 
considerate to those about us—or the practice of 
greater conscientiousness in our daily calling, or the 
more consistent observance of the religion we pro- 
fess, or the maintenance of a meek and quiet spirit. 
Whether that is so, you must find out for yourself, 
sitting quietly in your chair, or, better still, meekly 
kneeling upon your knees. 


“THINGS NEW AND OLD”! 


Jesus said unto them, Have ye understood all 
these things? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old. 


ST. MATTHEW xiii. 51-52. 


Tuese words form the climax of perhaps the 
longest record of connected teaching which we find 
in the Gospels. The Master is drawing near the 
end of the second year of His ministry. He is in 
Galilee, His own country, among His kinsfolk and 
friends. Popular excitement runs high. From 
the surrounding towns and villages there has come 
a crowd so vast that His mother and brethren can- 
not get through it to speak to Him. Some of the 
people are not His followers, they are saying that 


He is beside Himself, and they wish to lay hold on 


1 Michaelmas Day, 1896. A sermon preached before the 
election of a Lord Mayor of London. 
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Him. But others, and they the great majority, are 
burning with anxiety to hear what He has to say. 
And so ‘‘the same day went Jesus out of the house 
and sat by the sea side. And great multitudes 
were gathered together unto him, so that he went 
into a ship and sat: and the whole multitude stood 
on the shore. And he spoke many things unto 
them in parables.” It has been called ‘‘a great 
day” in His life: it was the first occasion on which 
He used the parabolic method of instruction. He 
took His text from the scenery which surrounded 
them, preaching from ‘‘ His favourite pulpit—the 
boat which was kept waiting for Him on the lake.” 

Dean Stanley, who knew the spot, says that a 
slight recess in the hill-side close upon the Plain 
of Gennesaret discloses, as soon as you see it, in 
detail and with a marvellous conjunction, every 
feature which served to illustrate His discourse. 
There was the undulating cornfield, descending 
close to the water of the lake, over which hovered 
countless birds of various kinds. ‘* There was the 
trodden pathway running through the midst of it, 
with no fence or hedge to prevent the seed from 
falling here or there on either side of it, or upon it ; 
itself hard with the constant tramp of horse and mule, 
and human feet.... There was the rocky ground 
of the hillside protruding here and there through 
the cornfields as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. 
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There were the large bushes of thorn...springing 
up, like the fruit trees of the more inland parts, 
in the very midst of the waving wheat.”* And 
there, too, was the good rich soil which distinguishes 
the whole neighbourhood “‘ from the bare hills else- 
where descending into the lake, and which, when 
there is no interruption, produces one vast mass of 
corn.”2 One would think that the people could 
have had no difficulty in following that suggestive 
story of the sower who went forth to sow his seed, 
but the disciples thought otherwise. When the 
Master had done they remonstrated. “‘ Why 
speakest thou unto them in parables? And he 
answered and said unto them, Because it is given 
unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given.’ And 
then, after some further words of rebuke, He 
explained to the people the practical meaning of 
His imagery. Then other parables followed, all 
designed to illustrate His favourite subject, the 
kingdom of heaven ; one telling how that kingdom 
was like unto a man which sowed good seed in 
his field, but while the man slept his enemy came 
and sowed tares among the wheat and went his 
way; another comparing it to “‘a mustard tree 
rising from a small seed into a large shrub, and 


1A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 1856, p. 426. 
2 bid. 
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producing numerous leaves among which the birds 
take shelter”; and one more likening it to leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened. Such was His 
sermon. ‘There He stopped and “‘sent the multi- 
tude away and went into the house.” But His 
disciples were not satisfied. They followed Him 
in-doors and asked Him to do for the parable of 
the tares what He had done for the parable of the 
sower. Hedid so, and added three parables more, 
and then He stopped again. 

‘Jesus said unto them, Have ye understood all 
these things? ~They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.’ ‘Have ye understood all these things?” 
It is doubtful if they had. How often is it that 
we think we hear when we are really deaf, that 
we think we see when we are really blind, that we 
think we know when we are really ignorant. Father 
and son, mother and daughter, friend and friend,— 
how little, even after years of intimacy, they some- 
times understand one another, how inadequately 
are motives interpreted, how slightly is the curtain 
lifted which separates soul from soul. Or to pass 
into the spiritual sphere—“‘ have ye understood all 
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these things?” Take some truth of religion, 
which in all its fulness and richness seemed to 
touch your life at every point. You claimed to 
understand it, but suddenly there came a moment 
when its whole force got lost. It failed you in 
some perplexity, it missed its power over you in 
some temptation, it did not console you in some 
sorrow. And it was not till these crises had passed 
away that you were able to begin afresh to learn 
its significance and study to assimilate it to your 
deepest wants. 

‘‘ Have ye understood all these things? They 
say unto him, Yea, Lord.” The Master took His 
disciples at their word, and laid down for them 
and for us the conditions which were to test such 
knowledge. ‘‘ Therefore every scribe which is 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.’ What 
did He mean by that? He meant, I think, 
prescribe in a wide, liberal, unfettered sense, the 
terms of membership of His kingdom. Every 
scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven—everyone who, as the Revised Version 
puts it, hath been made a disciple to the kingdom— 
all of us who are being schooled by and are 
apprenticed to and are day by day gathering fresh 
Knowledge from the laws and forces and mysteries 
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around us, must resemble ‘‘ the householder which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” 

‘Things new and old.” Therein lie the secrets 
of the ages. Take politics—the affairs of a state 
and the science of government. Who is the wisest 
ruler and the highest statesman? Surely it is he 
who has learned how to harmonize the wants of 
the present with the lessons of the past, who can 
build new structures on old foundations, who can 
apply ripe experience to fresh enthusiasms and weld 
them both together. History supplies one instance, 
and only one, where the rulers tried to make a 
nation forget its past, obliterate its records, bring 
forth out of its treasure only things new, discard 
entirely things old. That nation was France. In 
one of his great sermons in St. Paul’s the late 
Canon Liddon pointed out how the French Revolu- 
tion endeavoured to blot out, not merely the 
teachings, but the visible symbols—the buildings, 
the literature, the social observances, the names of 
the days of the weeks and of the months of the 
year, the religion, indeed, all the associations— 
which clustered round fourteen centuries of national 
life. But it could not be. The past was indispen- 
sable. Things new could not do without things old. 

And what is it that during the last half-century 
has inspired and saved the Established Church of 

M 
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this land? It has been things old and things new. 
Those of us who are outside the range of its 
influence are the first to concede that, under God’s 
sovereign guidance, the appeal which was made by 
the Oxford movement to the spirit of the past has 
changed the face of our national religious life. 
Out of grotesque excesses and exaggerated pre- 
tensions and an assertive dogmatism has emerged 
a diffusion of spiritual force, a quickening of 
personal devotion, an enhanced standard of public 
worship. That has been the result of using things 
old. And, further, it is true that, under the same 
supreme control, things new in our own day are 
doing their work. The most striking feature, not 
only of the Church of England, but of all English 
religious communions at this moment is the 
abundant recognition of obligations beyond the 
provision of facilities for common prayer and praise 
and instruction. We cannot value the services of 
the sanctuary too highly, nor can we make them 
too worthy of Him for whose glory they are held, 
but “to comfort and help the weak-hearted, to raise 
up them that fall” ; ‘‘ to succour, help, and comfort 
all that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation” ; 
‘ to show pity upon all prisoners and captives”; ‘‘ to 
defend and provide for the fatherless children and 
widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed ”— 
to do these things and the like of them is not the 
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least exalted prerogative of a Christian Church and 
of its individual members. It was not always thus 
recognized ; it certainly was never so observed as 
at present; it has been reserved for this age to 
bring forth out of the treasury of faith and love 
and compassion some things new for the ameliora- 
tion of ‘suffering, sad humanity.” 

“Things new and old.” Surely we may find 
application for these words on this occasion and in 
this place. For three centuries and a half on this 
day, for nearly a hundred years in this same church, 
there has been held a simple religious service, 
whereby the sense of civic duty has been solem- 
nized, and the sense of civic responsibility conse- 
crated, before we pass to the time-honoured function 
which is now about to take place. At the election 
of Lord Mayor ‘“‘things old” confront the least 
observant of us. The quaint procedure, the archaic 
phraseology, the old-world pageantry, these, not 
less than the strange garb of aldermen, sheriffs, 
high officers, commoners and clergy, take us back 
in thought to an England and a London that have 
long passed away, and remind us how closely inter- 
laced with history at its various points is the 
ceremonial of to-day. 

And then, as we return to the modern world, 
there greets us a surging life, passed under con- 
ditions never dreamt of by the citizens who once 
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dwelt hard by and walked these streets, essentially 
a life of which the “things” are ‘ new”—keen 
competition, restless activity, now wearisome toil, 
now woefully intermittent work. If we, each in 
his own sphere, would be a scribe instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven, we must bring out of our 
treasure ‘‘things new and old,” and devote them 
to the improvement of the social order which marks 
our generation. It is reserved for a few to bring 
forth an ennobling conception of civic service ; 
upon the rest of us is laid a less lofty, but not less 
useful, privilege. We can bring forth love which 
is old and knowledge which is new, faith which is 
firm and aspirations which are fresh, hope which 
thrills and charity which gladdens. And let none 
of us be diffident or discouraged because we think 
that what we can offer is meagre or unwanted. For 
the sacred story tells how ‘‘ Jesus sat over against 
the treasury, and beheld how the people cast money 
into the treasury, and many that were rich cast 
in much. And there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. 
And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Verily I say unto you that this poor widow 
hath cast more in than all they which have cast into 
the treasury. For all they did cast in of their 
abundance: but she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living.” 


JEHOIAKIM’S PENKNIFE 


So the king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll: and 
he took it out of Elishama the scribe’s chamber. 
And Jehudi read it in the ears of the king, and 
in the ears of all the princes which stood beside 
the king. Now the king sat in the winterhouse, 
in the ninth month: and there was a fire on 
the hearth burning before him, And it came to 
pass, that when Jehudi had read three or four 
leaves, [the king] cut it with the penknife, and 
cast it into the fire that was on the hearth, 
until all the roll was consumed in the fire 
that was on the hearth. 


JEREMIAH XXxVi. 21-23. 


Last Sunday we passed away from the historical 
books of the Old Testament, and from now? till 
the end of the year our First Lessons, with one 
exception, are taken from the writings of the 
prophets. The prophets are peculiarly characteristic 
of the religion and national life of the Jewish 
people. Greece stands pre-eminent for its poets, 
philosophers, and _ artists ; Rome challenges the 
1 Righteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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world with its soldiers, statesmen, and legislators ; 
Israel alone can shew a sustained prophetical suc- _ 
cession, asserting itself at every juncture of the 
development of the race. The prophets were a 
great deal more than the conventional, etymological 
associations of the word suggest. We are too apt 
to think of them in connexion with the types and 
anti-types of a scheme of scriptural interpretation 
which is no longer tenable, or to see in them intel- 
lectual wizards who could cast with superhuman 
accuracy the horoscope of the future. 

It was on a plane infinitely higher that they lived 
and spoke and acted and wrote. The prophets, the 
true prophets as distinct from the mere dervishes 
of the Jews, the men whose burning words make 
up the latter half of the Old Testament, were 
messengers of God, inspired to see and know His 
will, ‘‘the critics and censors of public policy,” 
fearing neither royal frowns nor the roar and 
clamour of the mob, nearly always “‘in opposition,” 
invariably austere and sublime. 

Among them not the least commanding figure 
is Jeremiah. Let uslook at him. We know more 
of him than of any other prophet. His life re- 
sembles no other life. The times in which he lived 
were an unique epoch of the long-drawn-out 
national tragedy: his character is a fascinating 
psychological problem. Though there is nothing 
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to indicate that he ever performed priestly functions, 
Jeremiah was an hereditary member of the sacer- 
dotal order. The family to which he belonged 
lived at Anathoth, almost a suburb of Jerusalem, 
being landowners there. The summons came to 
him in early youth, possibly in childhood. 

‘The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee ; 
and before thou camest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations. Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, 
I cannot speak: for I am a child. But the Lord 
said unto me, Say not, Iam a child: for thou shalt 
go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I 
command thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of 
their faces: for I am with thee to deliver thee, 
saith the Lord. ‘Then the Lord put forth his hand, 
and touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto 
me, Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth. 
See, I have this day set thee over the nations and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, 
and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and 
fo, plant.” 

That was his conversion, his call, his ordination. 
It was indeed a far-reaching and exalted com- 
mission. As for more than forty years he carries 
it out in lonely isolation—‘‘ Thou shalt not take 


1 Jeremiah i. 5-10. 
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thee a wife, neither shalt thou have sons or 
daughters” 1—he suffers pang after pang of mental 
agony. He is depressed by a sense of insufficiency 
and unworthiness. More than once he utterly 
breaks down. ‘‘ Woe is me, my mother, that thou 
hast borne me a man of strife and a man of con- 
tention to the whole earth! I have neither lent 
on usury, nor men have lent to me on usury: yet 
every one of them doth curse me.”? And again, 
“The word of the Lord was made a reproach unto 
me, and a derision, daily. Then I said, I will not 
make mention of him, nor speak any more in his 
name.”? A perpetual struggle between God and 
man possesses his soul. ‘“‘O Lord, thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceived: thou art stronger 
than I.’ He had bitter hours of solitude and 
introspection, but at times of crisis and emergency 
he was strong and brave and great. ‘‘ The conflict 
reveals the duality in his consciousness which was 
characteristic of his whole life. The two forces 
wrestle within him no less than they do in St. Paul. 
The impulses to stand forth as a prophet, awakened 
by the signs of the times, he calls Gop: the reluc- 
tances, and all the considerations which support 
them, are himself.” Inthe end God wins. ‘“‘Fear- 
less, undismayed, unconfounded—the one erand, 
immovable figure which alone redeems the miser- 
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able downfall of his country from triviality and 
shame—for forty years, day by day, at early morn- 
ing, [he stood] to deliver his mournful warnings, 
his searching rebukes, in the royal chamber or in 
the Temple court.”! They would not have it. 
‘Thou shalt surely die,” said the prophets and the 
people. ‘‘This man is worthy to die,” said the 
priests and the prophets. 

He was ever in conflict with the constitutional 
authorities. He was norespecter of persons : conse- 
quences did notconcernhim. “The salient features 
of Jeremiah’s character are his sternness and _ his 
veracity, his loyalty and his courage, his sadness 
and his tenderness. A hush falls on the festive 
assembly, the crowded mart, the king’s court,” 
when this solemn figure appears. Above “the 
voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride,” his 
strident notes of warning and denunciation rise and 
bring presentiments of coming ill. Never a word 
of hope: ever the stern rebuke and the call to 
repentance! He has been compared to Cassandra, 
the Trojan prophetess, whose fate it was never to 
be believed, though prophesying nothing but the 
truth ; to Phocion, the rival of Demosthenes, and 
the only man of whom he was afraid, in the last 

1A. P. Stanley, History of the Jewish Church. Lecture xl. 
Ed. 1885, vol. ii. p. 446. 
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generation of Athenian greatness; to Dante as he 
protested without effect against the doom which 
was being prepared for his beloved Florence. 

But perhaps his counterpart in profane history 
may best be found in Savonarola. Indeed, in 
Savonarola several of the old Hebrew prophets 
seemed united. He had the scathing indignation 
of Amos and the versatility of Isaiah as well as 
the gentleness of Jeremiah. His preaching, how- 
ever, reminds us of Jeremiah’s. ‘‘ Your sins,” he 
cries to the Florentines, “‘make me a prophet.... 
And if you will not hear my words I say unto you 
that I will be the prophet Jeremiah.” It was 
winter both in Jeremiah’s time and in Savonarola’s. 
Like Jeremiah, Savonarola fought bravely, was 
beaten, foresaw the end of the struggle, and sealed 
his testimony with his life. ‘“‘If you ask me in 
general” —so he said, in the convent church of St. 
Mark, shortly before he was burned at the stake— 
“as to the issue of this conflict, I reply Victory. 
If you ask me in a particular sense, I reply Death.” 

Let us leave such parallels, however exact, and 
turn to the chapter which was read this morning. 
It relates one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
Bible story. The king was Jehoiakim, a puppet 
of Egypt. There was a party in Jerusalem which 
believed that the true safety of Judah lay in pro- 
tection by Chaldaea, and of this party Jeremiah was 
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the exponent. The time has come when the truth 
must again be told. The scene rises before us. 
The Chaldaean monarch and his army have crossed 
the Jewish frontier. The country places.are being 
deserted. Men have flocked into Jerusalem from 
the cities of Judah. Then “ Jeremiah commanded 
Baruch, saying, I am shut up; I cannot go into 
the house of the Lord: therefore go thou, and read 
in the roll, which thou hast written from my mouth, 
the words of the Lord in the ears of the people 
in the Lord’s house upon the fasting day.... It 
may be they will present their supplication before 
the Lord, and will return every one from his evil 
way.” Baruch does ashe is bidden: First he goes 
to the people assembled in vast multitudes for the 
national fast, and pours forth in their ears the long 
lamentation and fierce invective. The princes 
hearing of the news summon him to their council 
chamber to declare it to them. ‘‘Sit down now, 
and read it in our ears. So Baruch read it in their 
ears.” ‘“‘ Now it came to pass, when they had heard 
all the words, they were afraid both one and 
another, and said unto Baruch, We will surely tell 
the king of all these words.” They do, and 
Jehoiakim sends for the scroll itself. It 1s a cold 
day in December, and he is sitting in the winter- 
house, warming himself over the brazier on the 
hearth. ‘‘A group of courtiers stand in the back- 
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ground.” Jehudi, a lord-in-waiting, comes forward 
and begins to read, first one column, then a second, 
then a third, perhaps a fourth. The words were 
too terrible, too trenchant, too true. Jehoiakim, 
poor thing though he is, has left to him some royal 
pride. He can stand this no longer. He gets 
up—he steps forward—he resents the interference 
of the officers of state—he snatches the parchment 
from the reader’s hands—he hacks it into strips 
with his knife—he tosses them into the charcoal 
pan—and nothing is left but the smouldering frag- 
ments. And “the king commanded...to take 
Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the prophet: but 
the Lord hid them. Then the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah, after that the king had burned 
the roll, and the words which Baruch wrote at the 
mouth of Jeremiah, saying, Take thee again another 
roll and write in it all the former words that were 
in the first roll, which Jehoiakim the king of Judah 
hath burned.... Then took Jeremiah another roll, 
and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of Neriah ; 
who wrote therein from the mouth of Jeremiah all 
the words of the book which Jehoiakim king of 
Judah had burned in the fire: and there were added 
besides unto them many like words.” 

We have anticipated already—have we not ?— 
the deduction, the moral, the lesson from this 
Eastern incident, as it comes home to us in its 
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modern meaning. Jehoiakim, in his passionate, 
Oriental frenzy, tried to invade and subdue by 
material means the realm of morals and of law, and 
Jehoiakim failed. ‘‘He shall have none to sit 
upon the throne of David: and his dead body shall 
be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night 
to the frost.” It is the old story of conscience 
stifled, discipline despised, admonition unheeded, 
and of inevitable, eternal Nemesis. The divine 
standard for nations and for men has no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. It cannot bow before 
the will of rulers or the triumph of arms or the 
cry of the crowd. It is fixed, inflexible, immutable, 
invincible. 

Let us take that home and make it our own 
in the varied departments of our own complex, 
present-day life—political, social, economic, cor- 
porate, personal. There are many things which 
tend to blur it and obscure it. Comfort, compe- 
tence, luxury, avenues of refinement into which 
our forefathers never ventured to peep, oppor- 
tunities for gratification of which they did not dare 
to dream—these are the essentials of the daily life 
of some of us, the perils which confront nearly all 
of us. Let us beware, lest we forget. However 
graceful and gilded our civilization, however cheery 
and complacent our optimism, God reigns and sin 
remains. Decadence and degeneracy cannot live in 
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a spiritual atmosphere where that is remembered 
and realized. 

And let us not despise and sneer at the Jeremiahs 
who come with their peculiar messages and warn- 
ings to every age and every station. They are 
unpleasant to listen to. They strike a chord of 
melancholy in the midst of our music. They cast 
a dark shadow over our revels. ‘They write on a 
roll unwelcome and unasked-for words. But 
they come from God. Like the prophet of 
Anathoth they are often unheeded while they live, 
they are “shut up” in the chambers of obloquy 
and indifference, some Jehoiakim dashes at their 
roll with a penknife and casts it to the flames, but 
they become, when they have left us, the patron 
saints of higher ideals, they are the sure inheritors, 
even while they are with us, of posthumous fame, 
many of them deserve the noble epitaph of the 
son of Hilkiah which finds place in the apocryphal 
writings— The lover of the brethren, he who 
prayeth much for the people and the holy city, 
Jeremiah the Prophet of God.” } 


12 Maccabees xv. 14. 
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Ler us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil. 

ECCLESIASTES Xii. 13-14. 


On this last Sunday morning of the ecclesiastical 
year there are always read as our First Lesson the 
two closing chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
fob, s Froverbs,’ and Ecclesiastes” make up 
what is called the Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament. Between the last verse of the prophet 
Malachi and the first verse of any one of the 
Gospels there is a space of about four hundred years, 
and almost certainly it is within such limits that 
these particular Scriptures were compiled. They 
were the products of one or several intellectual and 
philosophical movements which resulted from the 
contact of the Jewish race with Greek and Oriental 


1 Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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influences. ‘‘ Ecclesiastes” itself marks a distinct 
break with Jewish orthodoxy, and it was not till 
after a fierce controversy that it was admitted to 
the sacred canon. The old Rabbis liked it so little, 
and so sustained has been the traditional suspicion, 
that to this day it forms no part of the education 
of Jewish children. It is only since the twelfth 
century of the Christian era that it has been read 
in the synagogue, and then on the Feast of 
Tabernacles alone, but always as an optional, never 
as an integral, part of the service. It is nowhere 
quoted in the New Testament, and there is only 
one extract from it—its last two verses—in the 
works of the Apostolic Fathers. And yet it has 
appealed with overmastering force to the mind and 
intellect, to the heart and conscience, of myriads 
of men. In “‘its dreary sentiments, its disjointed 
proverbs, its hollow wails of unavailing consolation, 
in its wearisome repetitions, its terrible pictures of 
human destinies, its startling and, as it might seem, 
wholly irreligious teaching,” have been found a 
score of surmises and lessons and explanations. It 
has been interpreted, in one direction, as the sad 
outpouring of a satiated Eastern voluptuary, to 
whose appetite nothing in this world can minister 
any longer, and, in another, as the confession and 
recantation of the same sort of man who has found 
God again just before the end. Some have read 
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in its pages a sort of recognition of the doctrine of 
a future life: others have failed to find any real 
admission that man has a soul at all. St. Jerome 
interpreted the book as an incentive to the monastic 
calling: the German poet Heine welcomed its 
utterances as the Canticles of Scepticism. On the 
one hand, there have been good men who have 
been grieved and shocked at its indifferentism, its 
materjalism, its fatalism: on the other, the late 
Dean Stanley ' deduced from its agony and melan- 
choly and perplexity the thought that doubt was 
“not beneath the notice of God,” and that despair 
was assigned a place even in the heart of inspired 
wisdom. 

It is not possible in a sermon to canvass these 
conflicting estimates, but it may be granted that 
for all of them there is a measure of justification. 
“Vanity of vanities,” saith the Preacher, ‘‘ vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” That 1s unquestionably 
the note which vibrates through the book—its 
fundamental idea. ‘‘Life and the processes of 
Nature,” he says, “‘are an endless and meaningless 
repetition.” ‘‘ The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be ; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done.... I have seen all the works that 
are done under the sun; and, behold, all is vanity 


1A, P, Stanley, History of the Jewish Church. Lecture xxviil. 


Edition 1885, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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and vexation of spirit.” In a world of useless toil 
he finds just a ray of comfort: There is nothing 
better for a man than that he “should eat and 
drink.” — But, as against that, I “‘ considered all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun: and 
beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter.... Wherefore I praised 
the dead which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive. Yea, better is he than 
both they, which hath not yet been.” About 
wealth he has no illusions, and about women he is 
rather severe. ‘‘A man to whom God hath given 
riches, wealth, and honour, so that he wanteth 
nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet 
God giveth him not power to eat thereof, but a 
stranger eateth it: this is vanity, and it 1s an evil 
disease.”... “‘I find more bitter than death the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, and her 
hands as bands: whoso pleaseth God shall escape 
from her; but the sinner shall be taken by her.” 
And, more generally, ‘‘Seeing there be many things 
that increase vanity, what is man the better? For 
who knoweth what is good for man in this life, 
all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as 
a shadow? for who can tell a man what shall be 
after him?” 

Such is the Preacher in his dark, querulous, 
pessimistic mood, but he can rise to higher heights 
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and tread nobler ground. ‘‘God giveth to a man 
that is good in his sight, wisdom and knowledge 
and joy.” ‘‘I have seen the travail, which God 
hath given to the sons of men to be exercised in it. 
He hath made everything beautiful in his time.... 
I know that whatsoever God doeth, it shall be 
for ever.’ “‘Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God.... God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth.” “Though a sinner do evil an 
hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet 
surely I know that it shall be well with them that 
fear God.” 

No—we could not spare such a book as this 
from the Bible. It is chilling and disappointing, 
of course, but it responds to too many human 
experiences: it reflects the storm and sunshine, the 
dejection and buoyancy, of which most of us know 
something: it exhibits, as in a mirror, the varied 
phases through which these struggling souls of ours 
have to pass. If the Preacher is sad, he is also 
sincere: if he is not inspiring, he is manly and 
healthy : if he is even hopeless, he is not immoral : 
if at times he is sceptical and sardonic, he 1s never 
intolerant or cruel or proud: if for him God 1s 
neither ‘‘a warm personality nor a being interested 
in human affairs,” inscrutable, too, and “holding 
man in the iron vice of fate,’’ still God exists, and 


that is something. 
CO 
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It is no wonder that such a Scripture as this has 
played a part in the drama of history and touched 
the crisis of individual lives. Gibbon, in the 41st 
chapter of his History,+ tells how as Gelimer, the 
Vandal king, clad in a purple robe and still main- 
taining his royal majesty, was led in chains through 
Constantinople in the triumph of Belisarius, “he 
walked on without a tear and without a sigh,” his 
pride or his piety deriving some secret consolation 
from the words which he repeatedly pronounced, 
‘* Vanitas vanitatum | omnia vanitas!” St. Jerome 
read ‘‘ Ecclesiastes” with his disciple Blaesilla in 
order to persuade her to forsake the pleasures of 
society andenteraconvent at Bethlehem. It nerved 
St. Augustine against many a trial and disappoint- 
ment. It supplied Thomas 4 Kempis with the 
watchword for the foremost of devotional books— 
The Imitation of Christ. Martin Luther found in 
it the very mirror of magistracy and active life, as 
contrasted with that of the monks and friars who 
opposed him—‘“*it set forth,” he says, ‘* the conduct 
of human affairs, both public and private, ina graphic 
and unequalled manner.” It was the favourite 
study of Frederick the Great, to whom Voltaire 
dedicated a paraphrase of it.. When the policy 
of ‘‘ Thorough” broke down, and Lord Strafford 


‘Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Edition, J. B. Bury, 1898, 
vol. iv. p. 294. Cf. E. H. Plumptre, Eccles. p. 9. 
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betook himself to moralizing on the causes of his 
failure, Archbishop Laud, his spiritual counsellor, 
advised him ‘“‘to read that short book of Ecclesi- 
astes: it would comfort him more than Donne’s 
verses or Vandyke’s colours.” It inspired the 
muse of Quarles and Prior, of Sir Henry Wotton 
and Dr. Johnson. ‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” supplied John Bunyan with the motive 
for his heedless city of Vanity Fair in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, ‘“‘with its jugglers and apes, shops and 
puppet shows, its crowds of buyers, sellers, and 
loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth,” * 
‘‘a fair set up by Beelzebub five thousand years 
ago,” he says, “‘ where Faithful and Christian found 
themselves after they left the City of Destruction,” 
in which we are shewn a picture of European 
society in the time of Charles II. The greatest 
of modern satirists, W. M. Thackeray, seized upon 
its refrain to point the moral suggested by his 
Vanity Fair, which a century ago inhabited the 
streets and squares of our own neighbourhood. 
You remember how the book closes. ‘‘ Ah, 
Vanitas Vanitatum | which of us has his desire? 
or, having it, is satisfied p—Come, children, let us 
shut up the box and the puppets, for our play 1s 
played out.” And, to take a final instance, the 
brilliant critic Renan declared it to be the only 


1 Lord Macaulay, Essay on John Bunyan. 
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really lovable book that has ever been written by 
a Jew, and then, in his irritating way, pictured to 
himself St. Paul in his declining years, disillusioned 
of the ‘“‘sweet Galilean vision,” discovering ‘* that 
he had wasted his life on a dream, and turning from 
all the Prophets to a book which till then he had 
scarcely read »—the Book of Ecclesiastes.” 

The two chapters which were read this morning 
are singularly impressive. The Preacher seems to 
have shed his cynicism and exhausted his pessi- 
mism. He is Stoic or Epicurean no longer: least 
of all is he d/asé man of the world or hedonist. 
We cease to think of him as the sort of figure that 
Raphael is in Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia. He 
writes like a person who is conscious that his own 
life is drawing to a close, and that before he parts 
with it he must put forth his best. Whatever else 
is dark and doubtful, he seems to be saying to 
himself, it is certain that to do good must be right. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days.... In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” He is impartial, disinterested, just. 
He insists, too, on the sweetness of life, and bids 
men use the hours of sunlight that are given before 


1 Renan, L’ Antéchrist, p. 101. Cf. Plumptre, of. cit. p. 10. 
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the everlasting night falls upon their little day. 
Then, in language of simile and metaphor, comes 
a gloomy picture of old age and life’s decay, just, 
but only just, relieved by two dimly expressed 
higher thoughts. For one thing, there is a judg- 
ment—''God will bring thee into judgment.” 
And for another thing, there is a future—‘‘ Man 
goeth to his long home”—“‘the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments : 
for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
It has been often urged that some later hand has 
added this epilogue, some pious editor who wished 
to soften, by some warmer words, the severity and 
lift the gloom that had gone by. We cannot 
know. At least they put forth a lofty ideal and 
a timely warning. There is the sense of a Divine 
Ruler: there is the acknowledgment of an eternal 
law: there is the recognition that a time will come 
when ‘‘every secret thing” will be revealed, all 
wrongs righted, all evil judged. 

But there ‘‘ Ecclesiastes” stops. Perhaps it does 
not seem to some of us the sort of Scripture best 
suited for this last Sunday morning of the Christian 
year. ‘There is too much melancholy about it, too 
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little that is elevating and comforting, too much 
that accords with the uncertainty and deceptiveness 
of these autumnal days. But the fact that to-day 
we are confronted with the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
where the riddles of life are asked only to be 
unanswered, where all that has driven men half- 
mad is set out with merciless coherence, where we 
move in an endless, cruel, weary, unmeaning circle, 
is not bad for us. It ought to make us think. It 
ought to make us pray. It ought to make us 
thankful. Because, whatever else the Christian 
faith has done, it has afforded mankind immense 
mental and intellectual relief, and that consolation 
is within your reach and mine, if we will stretch 
out our hands and take it. Advent and Christmas 
are about to supply us with an ideal of which 
Ecclesiastes never dreamt—the life and death of 
One who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, who took our nature upon Him 
and was touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
As one expressed it of whom you have never 
heard—a scholar whose ministry was cast amid the 
grime and squalor of a parish in East London— 
‘“Christ?s Gospel helps me to be patient: it helps 
me to labour. It arouses me from my lethargy: 
it gives me an interest in my kind: it makes the 
meanest man I meet of wonderful account: it 
throws a gleam of glory upon every sick bed 
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which I approach: it makes me just able to 
bear to the end the saddest stories of triumphant 
wickedness and social wrong, and yet to feel 


certain that evil cannot triumph finally, and that 
God cares.” 


THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE 


Tuese all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. 


ACTS i. 14. 


Ir was an animated and dramatic scripture which 
was set before us in the Second Lesson for this 
morning. The picture unfolded itself in a succinct 
succession of incidents—the story of the Ascension, 
the commission to the Apostles, the return to 
Jerusalem of the stricken remnant, just a glimpse 
of the first Church meeting, the growth of the little 
body of believers to the number of 120, Peter’s 
quick grasp of the pressing situation, the casting 
of lots between “‘ Joseph called Barsabas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias,” the choice of 
Matthias, the consequent completion of the Apos- 
tolic College. 

The place is Jerusalem, the home of Jewish 
religion, the centre of Hebrew nationalism, as well 
as the seat of government of the paramount power 
in Palestine, Imperial Rome, serene in its strength, 
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always complacent, always, too, alert. It isa cosmo- 
politan city: perhaps in our modern world Cairo 
or Constantinople is most like it. There is there 
what now-a-days we call the scum of the Levant, 
a horde of creatures indifferent to pride of race 
or sentiments of patriotism, others who have 
traversed the desert waste and crossed the treacher- 
ous sea, men of every nation under heaven. Fifty 
days before, on a hill outside the city, the Jewish 
and Roman ruling classes, Church and State, hand 
in hand, had put to death a young man, who 
claimed to be divine, who had enunciated a code of 
morals the like of which humanity had never 
known, who said that He would rise from the 
dead. He had left behind Him a handful of timid, 
crest-fallen adherents, some of whom believed that 
He had been as good as His word. The time was 
Pentecost, the celebration of the delivery of the 
law on Mount Sinai, the birthday of the religious 
constitution of Judaism. Perhaps their minds 
were charged with some eager hopes and anticipa- 
tions: perhaps, on the other hand, the hope 
deferred that makes the heart sick held them in 
possession. Some of them met, and something 
happened. As they sat—say 120 in all—in their 
house of assembly in one of the streets leading to 
the Temple, ‘‘ suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing, mighty wind.... And 
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they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began 
to speak with other tongues.” At once they 
employed their new endowment, and began to 
address the motley rabble without in their own 
tongues wherein they were born about ‘the 
wonderful works of God.” And then Peter, 
invested with fresh courage, stood up and lifted up 
his voice and said unto them, ‘‘ Ye men of Judza, 
and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem,...hearken to 
my words.” Those words of his were unsparing, 
assertive, defiant. They made up the sort of 
sermon which a London congregation would object 
to, thoroughly upsetting people’s feelings, tramp- 
ling on every interest, clashing with every prejudice. 

But that sermon wrought wonders in those 
far-away days. “Then they that gladly received 
his word were baptized: and the same day 
there were added unto them about three thousand 
souls. And they continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.... And all that 
believed were together and had all things com- 
mon; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with eladness 
and singleness of heart.” (Acts ii. 41-46.) There 
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is something very touching about it all, something 
transcendental, something so hopelessly impossible 
of repetition under any condition known to our 
modern life. 

And, passing away from the details of this special 
incident, it is worthy of our notice now and then 
that the greatest victories of the Christian faith 
were won in its earliest days. We talk and hear 
so much in our own time about the Oxford move- 
ment and the Evangelical revival and the origin 
of Nonconformity and the various editions of the 
Prayer Book and the Reformation and the rise of 
the Papal claims and the schism between the East 
and West and the decrees of the Four General 
Councils, that we are apt to lose sight—and it suits 
some people to lose sight—of these beginnings of 
our religion and the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them. That is a pity. Because not the 
least urgent need of this age of ours is the elimina- 
tion of ignorance and an appreciation of true 
history in the domain of religion. No other 
religion can shew anything so simple and pathetic 
as the first communities of Christian believers. An 
intelligent reader of the New Testament cannot 
fail to notice that their love and devotion passed 
out in fullest measure to the Sublime Personality 
of their Founder—not, as in time was to be the 
case, to the Man of Sorrows, the Christ of the 
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Crucifix, a Dead Saviour, but to a Living Christ 
enthroned in the heavens, crowned with glory and 
honour, who was soon, they believed, to make all 
things new. They had no lofty idea which was 
not centred in Him: no hope which was not derived 
from Him. ‘‘To me to live is Christ, to die is 
gain,” was at once their watchword and consolation. 
He had made them certain for the first time of a 
Resurrection and eternal life, and because of that 
the woes and trouble of the world melted away 
like mist before the sun. ‘‘ This same Jesus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
For them indeed that was not to be, but the mere 
assurance served. 

Scattered not only throughout the Book of the 
Acts and the Epistles of the New Testament, but 
in many primitive Christian documents, is abun- 
dant evidence that the communities set before their 
members a very high ideal of conduct and an 
exacting standard of discipline. Independence and 
isolation were discouraged. A common belief and 
a common practice were essential. They pledged 
themselves one to another to avoid not only open 
crimes, but the sins of the inner life. They felt 
that they were the elect, the holy ones, the 
sacred, whose names were written in the Lamb’s 
book of life: those who were not that were 
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“‘without,” dogs, sorcerers, idolaters, adulterers, 
and so on. 

There was some danger and arrogance about it 
all, but early faith had no eye for minute anatomy 
of thought or balanced appreciation of what was 
possible and what was not. Its professors, though 
“passing their days upon earth, were in teality 
citizens of heaven”; “‘not many wise men after 
the flesh” were ‘“‘called,? even in St. Paul’s time. 
Indeed, the earliest forms of Christianity appealed 
to the classes which culture and philosophy did not 
touch, and there is ground for the sarcasm of one 
of the earliest anti-Christian writers: ‘‘Let no 
educated man enter, no wise man, no prudent man, 
for ‘such things we deem evil, but whoever is 
ignorant, whoever is unintelligent, whoever is 
uneducated, whoever is simple, let him come and 
be welcome.” ‘Though the figures which cross 
the stage and fill the scene of the first drama of 
Christian progress were what Paganism said they 
were, the triumph was not less complete and 
spiritual. But it did not last. Before we leave 
the writings of the New Testament we find new 
and complex forces impinging upon the doctrine 
and practice derived from Christ and the preaching 
of the Apostles. Paul, with his ripe scholarship and 
subtle intellect, in his anxiety, too, to appropriate 


1 Celsus, quoted by Origen, Contra Celsum, II. xliv. 
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for the Gospel the Greek world of metaphysics, 
had begun to deduce a scheme of dogma about 
which the Christian Church has quarrelled ever 
since. Within two generations the detachment of 
Christian believers from any sympathy with the 
genius of Judaism—and it was upon Judaism that 
Christ built His Church—was final and permanent. 
Within a further century and a half ideas and 
methods had flowed in which made the faith of 
Christ a philosophy as well as a religion. To take 
a longer interval, look, for instance, at the difference 
in temper and teaching between the Sermon on 
the Mount—‘‘the only one among all the creeds 
of Christendom which has the authority of Christ 
Himself ”»—and the decisions of the Council of 
Nicaea embodied in the Creed which has just been 
sung. Conduct has made way for belief. That 
obvious and pregnant difference is an index of the 
vast change which ecclesiastical history is at pains 
to tell. The old enthusiasm and original indi- 
vidualism have given place to a formulated faith 
and a sacred learning. Instead of a vivifying 
belief, there is a creed which is to be intellectually 
assimilated ; instead of a personal surrender to 
Christ, there 1s a dialectic Christology to be learned 
in the schools and from books ; instead of a glow- 
ing hope of an imminent kingdom of heaven, there 
is a scholastic doctrine of immortality. The gift 
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of teaching passes into the science of theology ; 
those who were “‘filled with the Spirit” became 
clerics; the ‘‘brethren” are supplanted by a laity 
under the control of a priesthood; the fervent 
prayers of old days are less prominent than an 
elaborate and solemn ritual; it is no longer 
renunciation of the world which is to be practised, 
but a jealous dominion over the world which is to 
be gained. There was no hurry about all this, no 
leap, no sudden influx of entirely unexpected ele- 
ments. It came slowly, surely, gradually: but, 
humanly speaking, what took place was inevitable. 
And since those early centuries the departures from 
the first Christian ideal, when ‘they all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication,” and 
“in the apostles’ doctrines and fellowship, and in ° 
breaking of bread,” have been greater still. A 
reverent and far-sighted religious teacher, who has 
lately been taken away from us, found heart of 
erace from any and all apparently antagonistic 
developments of creed and practice. ‘‘ Why should 
we question,” asked the late ‘Ian Maclaren,” *‘ that 
the Spirit of Jesus was in the Council of Trent 
and in the Westminster Assembly? It was dis- 
appointing that Trent did not give relief from the 
tyranny of the priesthood—yet it did reform the 
discipline of the Roman Church ; that Westminster 
ignored the evangelization of the world—yet it 
a) 
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conceived a very majestic idea of God. One does 
not forget the blazing mistakes of Church Councils, 
from that which ordered the celibacy of the clergy 
to the one which declared the infallibility of the 
Pope: from the Swiss Synod which asserted the 
inspiration of the vowel points in Hebrew, to the 
Scottish Assembly which cast out as a heretic 
M‘Leod Campbell.... It is not wonderful that 
the Church has erred: it is wonderful that, in spite 
of many a blundering and breaking influence, 
she has so fully entered into the truth of her 
ford: 

The faith of Christ is expressed to-day under 
scores of forms which a few centuries ago did not 
exist: certainly there is not one of them which a 
century hence will not have been modified,—per- 
haps there are some which will have altogether 
disappeared. 

‘But what,” asks somebody, “‘is the explana- 
tion of all this? Why these changes, this vague- 
ness, such uncertainty? Is there or is there not 
a rule of faith,—a compact body of inviolable, 
revealed truth,—from which it is treason to depart? 
Tell me,” he demands, ‘‘ whether there is some 
system of ecclesiastical machinery perfect in every 
detail, beyond the reach of human cavil. Is there 
a Church outside of which there is no safety? Are 
there Bishops who wield and transmit supernatural 
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powers? Is there a priesthood which can do for 
this sinful soul of mine something which it cannot 
do for itself? Are there ordinances which not to 
acknowledge, or to neglect, involves danger to my 
eternal destiny?” My friend, if you want clear, 
direct, comfortable answers to such questions as 
these, there is only one quarter from which you can 
get them. It is not the Church of England. It 
is the Church of Rome. If you like, that com- 
munion will take charge both of your emotions and 
your intellect, and then see you through every 
species of perplexity and doubt. It will solve for 
you every problem of morals and dissipate every 
point of casuistry. It will regulate every action 
of your life from the cradle to the grave. It will 
make you fonder of help than of struggle. It will 
fully and gladly act in your stead. But be clear 
about the terms. You must become, and, as long 
as this planet knows you, you must be content to 
remain, its serf, its menial, its abject and unresisting 
slave. 

For the rest of us, who are content to know 
only in part and to leave unsolved the manifold 
mysteries of religion and of life,—the mystery of 
iniquity and the mystery of holiness, the mystery 
of doubt and the mystery of faith, the mystery of 
free will and the mystery of divine control,—there 
is this to be said. As we cast our eyes backwards 
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to those simple days when the first believers “*con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication, 
and in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread,” we take refuge and courage 
in the fact that whatever was absent from the 
earliest forms of faith cannot possibly be essential 
now. What has since been added may be—some- 
times has been—useful, but necessary—never, 
never. And, further, what was planted then was 
meant to grow in the light of reverence, watered 
from on high, with the sun of knowledge streaming 
on it, fanned with the wind of God. 

The two positions are compatible enough. Let 
us accept them both. Let us disentangle the acci- 
dentals from the essentials, the material from the 
spiritual, the creeds and customs which suit this 
case or that from the primitive and permanent 
elements of the faith of the Gospel, which must 
continue to appeal with searching and unanswerable 
emphasis to every child of man till the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of God and of 
His’ Christ, 

And, to bring it all to a personal level, let us, 
steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and with one accord in prayer and supplication, and 
in the breaking of bread, take these sacred and 
struggling lives of ours, with their weak and feeble 


efforts, and lay them humbly before God, and ask 
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Him that, by processes of which to-day we do not 
even dare to dream, He will some day, in a perfect 
world, make them complete and continuous in 


Himself. 
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